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PALM-TREE CHRISTIANS. 
BY REV. ROBERT M. HATFIELD. 








Tue psalmist, in describing the happy and pros- 
perous condition of the righteous, says they “ shall 
flourish like the palm-tree.” Planted in the courts 
of the Lord’s house, they are to be “fat and flour- 
ishing,” and “still bring forth fruit in old age.” 
This comparison of a good man to the palm-tree is 
appropriate and beautiful, and would be sure of 
appreciation by the inhabitants of Palestine. A 
heathen historian speaks of Judea as a land “ re- 
nowned for palms,” and some of the principal 
towns of the country took their names from the 
presence of thesetrees. The date-palm hasseveral 
characteristics that constitute it a fitting emblem 
of the character and influence of a righteous man. 
It attains to a great hight, grows perfectly erect, 
and its leafy crown is always green and flourishing. 
It is not only natural for the palm to be upright, to 
lift its head straight toward heaven, but it is 
almost impossible to force it to grow in any other 
direction. It may be burdened with heavy weights, 
storms may beat upon it, and tempests wrestle 
with it, but it will not be bent or warped into any 
crookedness. It bearsill-usage well. Some assert 
that it is most fruitful when most abused, and that 
the blows that bruise and wound it only increase 
ihe quantity and improve the quality of its golden 
fruitage. This beautiful tree is of long life, and 
continues to grow steadily from generation to gen- 
eration. Long-continued rains and flvods of 
water do not drown it; nor does it droop in 
drouth, or wither under the rays of a tropical sun. 
To every man who has the taste to appreciate its 
beauty, the palm-tree must be an object of interest 
and affection. But its beauty is not its sole or 
chief recommendation. It is a prolific fruit-bearer 
—a single tree often yielding three or four hand- 
red pounds of datesina year. This frait is not 
a mere luxury, for thousands of the inhabitants of 
Egypt, Arabia, and Persia have little other food, 
and subsist almost entirely upon it. And every 
part of the tree is turned to some usefal purpose. 
The leaves, which are six or eight feet in length, 
are used as a covering for the sides and roofs of 
houses, and in making baskets, mats, and other 
household articles. The fibrous parts of the tree 
are made into thread and cordage, and the more 
solid parts are used for fuel. The sap, when 
thickened by partial evaporation, is almost as 
sweet and palatable as honey. The stony pits 
or seeds of the dates are broken or ground, and fed 
to the Arab’s camel. So enthusiastic are the 
Orientals in their appreciation of this tree that 
they profess to enumerate no less than three 
hundred and sixty distinct uses to which it may 
be usefully applied. It is no wonder that the 
palm-tree was at one time the emblem of Judea, or 
that David, in selecting an object by which to sym- 
bolize the beauty and utility of a good man’s life, 
should say, he “ shall flourish like the palm-tree.” 
The beauty in which the righteous grow and 
flourish is the beauty of goodness—their lives are 
invested with the beauty of holiness. We have 
no disposition to disparage the material beauty 
with which the world is adorned. “God hath 
made everything beautiful in his time ;” and stand- 
ing in the midst of all this glory, we feel like 
exclaiming with the psalmist, “All thy works 
shall praise thee,O Lord.” But “that is the best 
part of beauty which a painter cannot express,” 
and it seems like the desecration of a holy word to 
say of the depraved and corrupt that they are 
beautiful. Ahab’s wife, Jezebel, and Cleopatra 
were what the world calls splendid women, and 
the daughter of Herodias was graceful and accom- 

lished ; but who thinks of them but with disgust? 
eas Queen of Scots was a beauty, and men have 
wondered that stanch old John Knox was proof 
against her blandishments; but hers was the 
beauty of the kindled tiger or the stealthy serpent. 
Herod so won upon the people by his presence and 
oratory that they said, “It is the voice of a god 
and not of a man;” and Byron had fine features, 
‘and a head that statuaries love tocopy. We hear 
nothing of the beauty of Hannah or Dorcas. And 
there were those who said of the apostle that his 
bodily presence was reek, and his speech con- 
temptible. Unselfish goodness, devotion to truth 
and duty, love to God, and charity to our 
fellow-men, are always beautiful; and with 
this beauty the righteous are adorned. Some 
of these characters of grace and loveliness are in 
my mind’s eye as I write. One of them is an un- 
married female—the heartless and the flippant call 
the class to which she belongs old maids. She 
‘was not young twenty years ago, when I saw her 
first, and time has aged her harshly since then. 
She was never handsome, and she is plain even to 
homeliness now. But her life has been given to 
sweet chafities and kindly offices. Sheisthe friend 
and benefactor of the whole neighborhood in which 
she lives. She visits the sick, instructs the ignor- 
ant, comforts the sorrowful, and relieves the neces- 
sities of the poor. When her own resources fail, 
she informs the rich where they may bestow their 
charities, or acts as the almoner of their bounty. 
The humble path in which she has walked is fairly 
lustrous with her good works. She lives in the 
affections of all who know her; and when she 
departs to her rest and reward, hundreds will rise 
up to ea)l her bleesed, and cherish the memory of 
her virtues. Without being at all aware of it her- 
self, she is far more beautiful than the stately and 
graceful palm-tree to which the Arab poet com- 
pares his lady-love. [ am sure, my reader, that 
you keep in your heart and memory the portraits of 
some of these symmetrical and mature Christians, 
and that they are to you a perpetual joy and in- 
spiration. It may be a mother’s likeness that you 
enshrine with tender and filial piety. Thatmother 
is advanced in life, and the infirmities of age are 
pressing sorely upon her. The roses have faded 
from her cheeks, her eye is dim, and her brow, 
once so smooth and fair, is furrowed with many 
wrinkles. Those who knew her long ago will 
lament the decay of so much loveliness ; but to you 
she never seemed 60 beautifulasnow. How much 
Wwe need in the family, in the church, and in the 
world, these palm-tree Christians—men and women 
whose livés point us constantly toward heaven, and 
are a perpetual protest against whatever is sensual 
and groveling. There are professors of religion 
who remind us of the stunted pines and dwarf oaks 
that grow on a thin and sandy soil. Others are 
like low-lived and creeping vines, that have no. am- 
— to lift themselves above the surface of the 


Some who make a show of standing up have no 
en strength or stamina than brook-willows or 
mullen-stalks. They are tossed to and fro by 
every gust of temptation, or break under the first 
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THE TRAITOR’S HOME. 


WRITTEN AFTER A VISIT TO THE DESOLATE HOUSE OF 
JAMES M. MASON. 


BY MRS. M A DENISON, 


Ox Mason’s home the sunlight falls, 
But not as once it fell ; 
Grim shadows cloud the cheerless walls, 
And the east wind to the west wind calls 
Through the broken casements and ruined halls, 
As it echoes the traitor’s knell. 


Thick crowding fancies throng my brain 
While thoughtful here I stand ; 

I people these ancient rooms again, 

Light forms move swift to a music-strain— 

But I feel the blight of a deathless stain, 
The clasp of a traitor’s hand. 


And here where beauty decks the earth, 
A traitor’s feet have trod; 
Here had that hellish treason birth 
That periled freedmen, blackened worth— 
Brought ruin to the cottar’s hearth, 7 
And dared the wrath of God. 


O Liberfy! methinks I see 
Thy gleaming banners come ; 
Thou free-born mother of the free, 
We consecrate to heaven and thee 
This “sacred soil,’ no more to be 
The coward-traitor’s home. 
Winchester, Va., May 10, 1862. 





THOMAS JEFFERSON ON SLAVERY. 
BY BEV. J. B. HAGANY. 


Ar the present crisis in the history of American 
slavery, when it stands as a grim power, sworn to 
destroy free institutions, it will assure the public 
mind, now pretty well disgusted with the whole 
system, to hear afresh what Jefferson thought of 
it. As thousands have perhaps never heard of his 
“ Notes on Virginia,’ we shall lay before our 
readers, word for word, the calm judgment of the 
great patriot on the greatest of human wrongs. No 
abolitionist has ever said harder things of slavery 
than is contained in this little book. And lest these 
extracts might be pronounced a vile abolition 
forgery, we refer the reader to the book itself, a 
copy of which may be found in the Astor Library. 
Turn to the chapter on “ Manners,” and there read 
as follows: 

“ There must doubtless be an unhappy influence 
on the manners of our people, produced by the 
existence of slavery among us.” 

If the reader inclines to ask how that influence 
operates, the following is the answer : 

“ The whole commerce between master and slave 
is a perfect exercise of the most boisterous passions 
—the most unremitting despotism on the one part, 
and degrading submission on the other.” 

When every word is thus emphatic, the sentence 
can gain no additional force by the use of italics. 
The evil propagates itself : 

“Our children see this, and learn to imitate it ; 
for man is an imitative animal. This quality is 
the germ of all education in him. From his cradle 
to his grave he is learning to do what he sees 
others do. Ifa parent could find no mative, either 
in his philanthropy or seélf-love, for restraining the 
intenseness of passion toward his slave, it should 
always be a sufficient one that his child is present. 
But generally it is not sufficient. The parent 
storms. The child looks on, catches the lineaments 
of wrath, puts on the same air in the circle of 
smaller slaves, gives a loose to his worst of 
passions ; and thus nursed, educated, and daily 
exercised in tyranny, cannot but be stamped by it 
with odious peculiarities. The man must be a 
prodigy who can retain his manners and morals 
undepraved by such circumstances.” 

And this is the language of the great Virginia 
abolitionist, the author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and father of the once great Democratic 
party. Here it stands, a full, clear, and satisfactory 
account of that depravity of Southern “ manners 
and morals,” which slavery fosters from the cradle 
upward, producing impatience of control, irrita- 
bility under contradiction, and making political 
controversies and personal disputes to end in 
bloody assaults, and what Webster facetiously 
called the natural death of a Southerner, .by 
bludgeon, pistol, or dirk. Who doubts for a moment 
that for writing thus, Thomas Jefferson, if still 
alive, would have to fly from Virginia, or share the 
fate of John Brown? What, then, shall we think 
of the men who, just eighty years after these words 
were written, are trying to lay the foundations of 
a new confederacy with slavery for its “ chief 
corner-stone ?” Jefferson answers : 

“And with what execration should the statesman 
be loaded, who, permitting one-half the citizens 
thus to trample on the rights of the other, trans- 
forms those into despots, and these into enemies— 
destroys the morals of the one part and the love of 
country of the other.” 

Hear you that, Jefferson Davis? Hear you that, 

Alexander Stephens? It is the voice of Thomas 
Jefferson cursing you and your rebellion from his 
very grave! And you, Roger B. Taney, see you 
not that word “citizens” applied equally to master 
and slave, against your unrighteous decision that 
the black man is no citizen, and has no rights 
which white men are bound to respect? And all 
ye of the South, see that word “enemies!” Do ye 
not prove your fears of them by doubly bolting 
your doors, and sleeping unquietly with swords by 
your sides and pistols under your pillows? Has 
not the present war shown the slave your foe? 
Witness the fugitive host fleeing to our lines 
wherever thesound of our cannon has gone! Hear 
the great Virginian again : 
_ “For if a slave can have a country in this world, 
it must be other in preference to that in which 
he is born tojlive and labor for another—in which 
he must lockup the faculties of his nature, con- 
tribute, as far as depends on his individual endeav- 
ors, to the evanishment of the human race, or 
entail his own miserable condition on the endless 
generations proceeding from him.” 

And this is the choice you leave to the black 
man: either no posterity or a progeny of slaves! 
But if the morals of the people are corrupted by 
slavery, what of their industry ? 

“With the morals of the people, their industry is 
also destroyed ; for in a warm climate no man will 
labor for himself who can make another labor for 
him. This is so true, that of the proprietors of 
slaves, a very small proportion indeed are ever 
seen to labor.” 

Labor indeed! Slavery makes it disgraceful, 
which added to the natural indolence of men, 
meade lazier still by a hot climate, modifies the old 
curse into a new version: “Inthe sweat of other 
men’s brows shalt thou eat and drink thy luxuries, 
in idleness and ease, until by a duel or a brawl 
thou return to the dust from whence thou wast 


taken.” Meanwhile, how must God regard the 
foul injustice of this state of things ? 


“ And can the liberties of a nation be thought 


secure, when we have removed their only firm 
basis—a conviction in the minds of the people 
that these liberties are the gift of God, that the 


not to be violated (by enslavi blacks 
rith his wrath id nae Dae ) 
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tainly not superstitious—yet here he becomes 
dreadfully emphatic in the oft-quoted passage : 

“Indeed, I tremble for my country when I 
reflect that God is just; that his justice cannot 
sleep for ever; that considering numbers, nature, 
and natural means only, a revolution of the wheel 
of fortune, an exchange of situation, is among pos- 
sible events ; that it may become probable by 
supernatural interference! The Almighty has no 
attribute that can take sides with us in such a con- 
test! 

The contest has at last come, but not exactly as 
the Democratic prophet foretold it. The conscience 
of slavery, always ill at ease, and unwilling to re- 
form, was stung to madness by the reproofs that 
poured in upon it from the advanced civilization 
and Christianity of the century. The increasing 
cotton interest became a formidable element in the 
strife against truth and righteousness, until men 
who once lamented slavery, and apologized for it 
by the necessities of circumstances, at last, struck 
with judicial blindness, began boldly to defend it 
as an institution of divine sanction. And then 
they sought to perpetuate it, and augment its 

' profits by extending it, claiming as its rightful 
domain all the territories of the United States; for 
the right to establish it anywhere in the territo- 
ries, is the right to establish it everywhere. Then 
the people chose Abraham Lincoln, pledged to say 
to slavery, “ Thus far, and no farther, and here 
shall thy proud waves be stayed.” Then the 
South declared the Government broken and the 
Union dissolved. But seven hundred thousand 
men of the North and West said, “‘ Nay, but we are 
one nation, and have one Government;” and lo! 
Southern commerce is at an end from the Chesa- 
peake to the Rio Grande, her people are bankrupt, 
her chivalry bites the dust, her plantations become 
deserte, her negroes are freed by thousands. 
She trembles through all her shores. While 
she was dutiful to the Government, there 
was indeed an abolition party in the North, 
but when she rebelled the North became an 
abolition party. And “the Almighty has no 
attribute that can side with her (weakness) 
in the contest.” The end is not yet. The servile 
insurrection predicted by Jefferson has not yet 
come, though good men have stood aghast at the 
thought. St. Domingo scenes are not yet repro- 
duced from the Potomac to the Gulf. But let not 
the obstinate rebellion tempt the patience of the 
mest patient of all governments, and the wrath of 
an avenging Providence, much longer, lest Jeffer- 
son’s warning become a fulfilled prophecy, at 
which the world will turn pale. “ Beware,” says 
the Spanish proverb, “of the wrath of a patient 
man !” 

“But it is impossible,” continues Mr. Jefferson, 
“to be temperate andto pursue this subject through 
the various considerations of policy, of morals, of 
history, natural and civil. We must be contented 
to hope that they will force their way into every 
one’s mind.” 

“ Impossible to be temperate” on the - policy, 
morals, and history of slavery! It was Thomas 
Jefferson who wrote it. A greaterthan he said that 
“oppression maketh a wise man mad;” and if 
lesser intellects have been less discreet in assailing 
this most monstrous of all outrages, we had rather 
bear the reproach of their indiscretion, than say the 
lightest word in favor of a system that merits the 
indignant scorn of all mankind. 

“T think,” ends the chapter, “ a change already 
perceptible since the origin of the present Revola- 
tion (the words were written in 1781.) The spirit 
of the master is abating, that of the slave rising 
from the dust, his condition mollifying, the way, I 
hope, preparing under the auspices of heaven for a 
total emancipation ; and that this is disposed in the 
order of events to be with the consent of the masters 
rather than by their extirpation.” 

The Revolution softened the rigors of slavery. 
While the master struck for liberty he was shamed 
by the very word into better treatment of his slaves. 
Thousands were set free by the operation of the 
bare idea of freedom that filled the minds of all our 
Revolutionary fathers. Jefferson was not content 
with any mere amelioration of the case. Nothing 
less than “total emancipation” could satisfy the 
sense of justice that belonged to the author of the 
Declaration of Independence. He did not stop to 
ask the question that no man everasks whose heart 
beats right earnestly against slavery : “ What shall 
we do with them when they are free?” —a question 
that troubled the brains of Egypt’s politicians in 
the days of Pharaoh quite as much as it- puzzles 
the lukewarm conservative of the present hour. 
Jefferson knew that God governs the world, and he 
would not libel his justice by supposing that he 
would allow a nation to suffer for doing an act 
most just. The ten plagues fell upon the kingdom 
of Pharaoh, not because he did, but because he did 
not let the people go. 

The author of this remarkable chapter lived 
nearly long enough to see the old anti-slavery 
sentiment of Virginia give way to the greed of 
gain which grew more intense as Amcrican cotton 
rose in the markets of the world. Not long after 
his death the price of slaves rose from five to fifteen 
hundred dollars a head, and the Virginia of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and Patrick Henry’ became the 
Virginia of John Tyler, James M. Mason, and Henry 
A. Wise—a breeder of slaves for the cotton-fields 
of the further South. Precisely eighty years from 
the time when Jefferson wrote this chapter, another 
revolution was attempted, of which this same Vir- 
ginia is now the principal battle-ground—arevolau- 
tion for the purpose of belying the Declaration of 
Independence and securing the eternity of slavery. 
The masters “ consen!” not to freedom. Jefferson 
saw no other alternative but “their extirpation.” 
The prophets, it is said, scarcely comprehended 
their own predictions. Events march on, and lay 
bare the hidden meaning. The armies of the 
North have already extirpated many a master and 
liberated many a slave. Whatnext? “I do not 
argue,” says Abrahém Lincoln in his last proclam- 
ation ; “I beseech you to make the argument for 
yourselves. You cannotif you would be blind to 
the signs of the times.” The end cometh ! 


A PHILADELPHIAN TRAITOR. 


APPEALS TO ENGLAND. 
EnGianp, May 9, 1862. 
To raz Epirors or Tux INDEPENDENT : 

Not a word of any kind is heard of the Southern 
agents here. Their presence is felt by the move- 
ment (abortive) among the distressed Northern people, 
and also by artful communications, got into circulation 
through The Times. Several “private” letters from 
traitors in the free states—two or three from Phila- 
delphia and its neighborhood—have thus been pub- 
lished. Here is a long one, under date Philadelphia, 
April 20, written “by a gentleman of intelligence 
and position,” whose views are said to be those of 
“a large number of persons in the North, but who 
are excluded from power at the present time.” This 
traitor is “surprieed at the extent to which Northern 
opinions find expression in English papers,” and 
opines that the South is seen through Yankee spec- 
tacles ; that the vast South, with its quiet, patriarchal, 
agricultural mode of life, is all antly unknown 
to the British. Gen. McClellan’s position is 
then described: it is just what the Confederates 
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trai‘or’s of the heroic exertions of the North 
to popular pico and his modest 
assurance ii the way of expectation : 
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to and desolate the South, are met as 

they shoulé be by the South; but when ing her loins bravely 
a to meet such ft odds, how can she regard 
coldly criticise her efforts and suggest her 

ints of and possible failure, withholding even that 
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Southern people to expect 1” 
BSTIMATE OF BRITISH STATESMEN. 


The traitor has some curious and contradictory 
rigmarole about statesmen who at the same time are 
both prudent and imprudent, and in turn are both cold 
and sentimental—thus : 

OT tal re. British statesmen may have exhibiced cool pra- 
dence in business, but no higher quality of statesmanship : 
ant yet bor Tonk higher qualities. I honestly believe the senti- 
mental p Which thirty years ago converted Jamaica 
and her sister islands from gardens of plenty into idle was‘es 
was not more one extreme of mistaken philanthropy than the 
cold and selfigh refusal of the British leaders, cynsideriog present 
interest , errs in the present case, where civilization and 
humanity, no less than the world's convenience, call for her best 
efforts and infinence to end this wicked, cruel, useless war. But 
the South will be free ; and if a generous love of right and an 
abhcrrence of wrong cannot influence other nations to stay the 
furious force directed against her existence, she will gather her 
sons, and trusting in the great Ruler of human affairs, go reso- 
lutely forth to that battle [for slavery ') which, 

“9 ’ baffled oft, 


— tho 


Is ever won,’” 


This preduction, in common with most, one might 
say all, of the same school, is written as if there 
were neither slaves, nor a would-be dominant slave- 
holding oligarchy, in the United States. Yet there is 
the indirect argument for slavery, derived from the 
tenacious lie which tells of idle wastes in Jamaica 
ard her sister islands. Thus “ithe Northern gentle- 
man of intelligence and position,” who, with others 
like-minded, are “ at present” out of power. 





OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE FUGITIVE SLAVE EXCITEMENT. 


Wasuincron, D. C., May 26, 1862. 

There will be no end to slavery agitation till 
slavery itself is atan end. When slavery was 
abolished in the District, some sanguine persons 
imagined thatthe agitation of the whole question 
was set at rest. It was not so. This very day 
there is more excitement, more agitation, on the 
subject of slavery here, than there was when 
slavery was defended by the statutes of the Dis- 
trict. Amd there should be agitation here, for 
Weshington; during the last week, has been turned 
into a pandemonium. There is not a capital in 
the world in which such atrocities are committed 
as those which have made honest men blush in 
our streets during the last few days. For the first 
time since the war broke out, I have despaired of 
success in this war against the rebellion—it has 
sometimes during the past week seemed as if God 
would not permit a Government and people who 
wink at such things to triumph. Let me partic- 
ularize. 

On Friday evening, while taking a leisurely 
walk upon our great street, Pennsylvania Avenue, 
I saw a white fiend pounce upon a young colored 
man, who, neatly dressed, was passing up the 
street with his young wife. The first act of the 
officer was'to knock the negro down, or nearly so, 
to prove the white man’s superiority. He then 
collared him, every now and then shaking him, as 
if he were a dog, instead ofa man. “Iam not a 
slave!” erjed the victim. “Hold your tongue !” 
was the r@ply. The poor wife followed crying, 
beseeching, “ Don’t take him off—he is not a slave. 
Where are you taking himto? Don't strike him 
in that way. Oh dear! Oh dear! Oh dear!” 
Reply from the white brute : “ Keep still, now mind, 
will you? Tllarrest you,if you don’t!” That 
scene I witnessed while taking a little walk after 
dinner upon the Broadway of the capital, and it 
was but one case out of a hundred that have made 
the last wee one of horrors in the capital of a 
country professing to be Christian and free. The 
shrieks of wretched slaves have been heard night 
and morning, at noonday and at midnight, until it 
has become too terrible fora man with ordinary 
sympathies to bear. 

A few days since a Maryland slaveholder came 
here and got outa warrant for his fugitive slave. 
He succeeded in capturing him, put manacles upon 
his wrists, and just at night started off with him 
for his somewhat distant home. In the course 
of the evening the poor fellow escaped the second 
time, and the master being on horseback failed to 
capture him. After repeated struggles the captive 
broke his chains in twain, but the links still clung 
to his wrists. When the next morning’s sunlight 
fel] upon the marble walls of the Capitol it re- 
vealed a sight to make a man ashamed of home, 
country, Government— almost of his race. There 
sat the panting negro on the Capitol steps, the iron 
links of his manacles jingling against the marble 
column upon which he leaned. Was he guilty of 
any crime? Nothing. He simply desired to ownhis 
own body and soul, and in attempting to assert this 
right he fled to the American Capitol. There was 
no protection for him there, and the wretched man 
was again recaptured and dragged off to jail. 

If this Government will protect such heaven- 
defying atrocities, does it deserve success in the 
war it is waging? What act of the Jefferson 
Davis Government is any more heinous in the 
sight of God than the seizure of innocent men and 
women by the agents of the Government, that they 
may be returned to Slavery? 

Congress is mainly responsible for this. It can 
repeal the Fugitive Law. If it does not, then we 
have the confession before the world, that under 
the Constitution every voter in the free states is 
made directly responsible for the worst outrages of 
slavery. 

Gen. Wadsworth, the Military Governor of the 
District, is an enemy of slavery. Naturally 
enough, he has come in collision with Marshal 
Lamon, who is returning the fagitives. The Gov- 
ernor attempts to protect such slaves as have come 
to him from rebel masters for protection. On 
Thursday night the Governor and the Marshal 
came into open collision. The Marshal threw a 
slave woman into the city jail who possessed a 
written pass, signed by the Military Governor. 
The Governor sent a squad of soldiers and took 
her out of the jail. Arrests were made on both 
sides—by the soldiers and by the police. The Pres- 
ident being absent from town, the case was not 
conelusively settled. 

The principle involved is an important one. 
“Shall law be executed here?” asks the pro- 
slavery man. “Is a slaveholder’s right to capture 
runaway slaves here superior to a white man’s 
right to his liberty?” asks the anti-slavery man, 
and with much The Government ar- 
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members of both Houses have taken hold of the 
subject in earnest, and that a bill, and a good one, 
will be passed at this session. 

The country at last has a distinct Bureau of 
Agriculture. The farmers of the country deserved 
this recognition. It is generally believed that it 
will eventually become the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, and that the commissioner will be changed 
into a secretary and a member of thecabinet. Mr. 
Lovejoy of Illinois has the honor of securing the 
passage of this bill. He reported it from the Agri- 
cultural Committee of the House, and urged its 
passage through Congress. ~ 

The confiscation debate in the Hguse has con- 
tinued through the week. Some of the speeches 
were especially noticeable. Voorhees of Indiana 
made a furious attack upon the Administration for 
its conduct of the war, charging it with fraud and 
extravagance. He was violent against the war, 
but did not condemn the rebellion. He was re- 
plied to with great power by Kelley of Philadel- 
phia, who gave a vivid sketch of some of the Demo- 
cratic friends of Voorhees—Floyd, Buchanan, 
Toucey, and others. A curious incident occurred 
in connection with Kelley’s reply. Voorhees was 
very much excited by the exposure of his lack of 
patriotism and of his sympathies for the rebels. He 
endeavored to interrupt Mr. Kelley, but in vain. 
“1 donot yield!” cried Mr. Kelley. “ The gentleman 
will take his seat!” said the Speaker. “ You shall 
yield!” replied Voorhees. When the report came 
out in The Globe, ihe member from Indiana puts 
in everything he desires at this point. He says: 
“T denounce the member's statements as false. I 
denounce him as a calumniator. I will allow no 
man to impeach my loyalty to this Government,” 
etc., ete. This was ali interpolated into Mr. 
Kelley's speech. Such a dishonest practice should 
not be permitted in any legislative body ; but it is 
the rule of the American Congress, and has been 
for forty years. A member puts into the official 
copy of the reports of the debate anything that he 
desires to appear, whether it was spoken in Con- 
gress or not. It is time that the official report 
should give an exact account of what occurs in 
Congress, and not what occurs outside of the proper 
proceedings. Some strong speeches have been 
made against all cocfiscation. Phelps of Missouri, 
Harding of Kentucky, Maynard of Tennesse, made 
very strong pleas against Congressional action upon 
these subjects. Maynard was willing that a toler- 
ably stringent confiscation act should be passed, 
but opposed all interference with slavery in the 
states. Judge Thomas of Mass. and Mr. Sheffield 
of Rt. I. were the only members from free states 
disconnected with the Democratic party, who made 
decided speeches against confiscation and Congres- 
sional emancipation. 

Senator Wilson has introduced an admirable bill 
into the Senate modifying the Fugitive-Slave Law. 
His bill permits only loyal masters to lay claim to 
a runaway slave under the law, and even then the 
slave must have a jury trial, both slave and master 
being permitted to give evidence in the case. 
These are the most important points of the reform 
he proposes, and as such an amendment to the 
existing law would make it less harsh and unbear- 
able, would set many slaves free, in its practical 
operations, who are now caught by rebel and dis- 
honest masters, it will be welcomed. Let us hope, 
however, that the day is at hand when slaves 
cannot be captured here at all, under any circum- 
stances. 

The news from Gen. Banks, of his retreat up 
the Shenandoah Valley, of the disaster at Front 
Royal, ete , ete., cast a shade of gloom over the 
town on Saturday, and the bright sunlight of yes- 
terday did not entirely dispel it. Banks is tem- 
porarily cut off from direct railway communication 
with Washington. The rebels threw themselv 
in strong force upon the railway which rans fro: 
here to Strasburg via Manassas Junction. The 
capture of the small force.at Front Royal was 
hardly expected, and the War Department was 
taken somewhat by surprise. Banks had but five 
regiments at Strasburg, and the Government force 
at Front Royal was but a lit:le over one thousand, 
nearly all of whom were captured. The rebel 
commander, Jackson, did a very brilliant thing. 
Re-enforcements have ere this reached Banks and 
other threatened points, and as soon as the great 
problem before Richmond is settled, Western Vir- 
gipia will receive the attention of the Government. 

P.S.—The excitement yesterday and this morn- 
ing over the disaster to Banks’s command amounts 
toapanic. The agitation has been almost fright- 
ful, and it is not yet wholly abated. Somebody has 
“ blundered ;” who and where, it is not possible to 
say,end would not be wise to say, if one knew. 
But the Government is awake, and energetically 
instituting measures to meet the results of the un- 
leoked-for disastere D. W. B. 


OUR WESTERN CORRESPONDENCE. 





Cuicaco, May 22, 1862. 
To tue Epirors oy Tue InpgerENDENT : 
IOWA, « 

At an ecclesiastical council called by and convened 
May 17, in the Congregational church, Dubuque, Ia., 
Mr. Wm. A. Adams, a member of that church, and a 
recent graduate of Chicago, Theological Seminary, 
was ordained to the Gospel ministry. The services, 
held in the presence of a large audience, were as 
follows: Introductory, Rev. A. Graves; Sermon, 
“Work and qualifications of the ministry,” Rev. J. 
C. Holbrook; Ordaining Prayer, Rev. J. Guernsey ; 
Right Hand, Rev. J. H. Windsor ; Charge, Rev. A. T. 
Loring ; Concluding, Rev. H.N.Gates. The occasion 
was one of much interest. Mr. Windsor made happy 
allusion to the fact that he also was formerly a 
member of the church in Dubuque. The brother 
ordained expects to labor as a home missionary in 
Iowa. Brother Holbrook and his church are doing a 
good work in connection with our Theological Semi- 
nary, in raising up ministers for the West. 

Our Seminary graduates live men, who lose no 
time in finding fields of labor. Of the recent class of 
five, Wainwright is preaching in Dundee, Riggs in 
Lockport, Louis in Danby, and Millard in the Union 
Park church of this city. 

ILLINOIS, 

Chicago Association held its annual meeting, May 
13, in the Union Park church of this city; chose 
officers for the year—Rev. H. L. Hammond, Moder- 
ator, Rev. J. H. Dill, Register, Rev. Messrs. Patton 
and Bartlett, Home Missionary Committee ; heard an 
essay from Brother Hammond, on “ The comparative 
advantages and disadvantages of large and small 
churches,” in which the superiority of the former was 
ably set forth ; appointed Rev. J. E. Roy to prepare a 
narrative of religion for the General Association ; 
admitted the church recently organized in Danby; 
reassigned the parts unfulfilled ; had a good time ; did 
eve: g it could do while all the appointees but 
one had failed ; and then adjourned, to meet the second 
Tuesday of October next, at two p.u , in Danby. 

The Commencement of Wheaton College comes off 
this year on the second day of July. Four grady 
ates. Prof. Barker is expected to give his raf. | 
address, Rev. F. Bascom an address on the mission 
of the College, and Major R. M. Hough, of the staff of 
Gen. Hunter, (who in one skirmish received nine 
rebel bullets through his coat and one through his 
tkir,) another address, giving the results of his expe- 
rience and cbservation while with Gen. Hunter in 
Kenees and the Carolinas. 
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pointed Rev. Messrs. Abbott, Hyde, and Wilson a 
committee to co-operate with Rev. J. E. Roy, the 
agent of the Home Missionary ; 

Notwithstanding the fact that Francisco is south 


Egypt of Southern 
IUinois, it was ascertained that the two adj 
townships had sent to the war as many soldiers as 
they had voters, many having efilisted under age. 
This. meeting was held on the territory so long 
occupied by the brothers Lewis and Levin Wilson, 
men who, with self-denial and earnestness, have 
proclaimed the anti-slavery principles of the Gospel 
in the face of great, but now waning, opposition. 
Having left the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, on 
account of its pro-slavery position, they had organ- 
ized three Congregational churches During the 
meeting, a new church of ten members was organized 
in Francisco, one of their regular preaching points. 
The Association meets next year, on the second 
Thursday of May, at Terre Haute. 


MICHIGAN, 


The General Association of Michigan held its 
ennual meeting, May 15, at Grand Rapids. Openin 
sermon by Rev. H. A. Read. Rev. G. M. Tathill, 
moéerator ; Rev. H. Bates, scribe. The meeting was 
well attended, although but two delegates from cor- 
responding bodies were present; and the church 
people of the place did everything in their power to 
make it pleasant music, such as can 
brought out of the Plymouth Collection, (the best col- 
lection ever got up!) a steam-boat excursion to the 
gypsum mines, a grand levee at the Hall, and that 
pleasant gathering at the pastor’s house, all contrib- 
uted to the interest of the occasion. Doctor Badger 
made some interesting addresses, and the report of 
the brethren from the woods will not soon be furgotten. 
In addition to what has already been done in that 
state for the Chicago Theological Seminary, the 
Association made provision to raise, this year, $1,000, 
to aid it in its exigencies. 

A valuable manual of Congregationalism was 
reported by a committee of the Association, and its 
author, Rev. J. Anderson, was advised to publish it 
for the use and benefit of the churches. 

Revivals were reported in the churches at Port 
Huron, Rochester, Jackson, Ann Arbor, Sharon, Sum- 
mit, Grass Lake, Allegan, Bedford, Adrian, Franklin, 
Hopkins, and Ransom, besides unusual interest in 
some other churches. 

The churches of Summit, Galesburg, Union City, 
Hopkins, Wayland, and Franklin have completed and 
dedicated houses of worship.’ Of these the last two 
were aided by the Congregational Union. 

The next meeting is to be at Union City. 


A PLEASANT PLACE, 


I had the pleasure, last Sabbath, of preaching in 
the Congregational church of Elgin, a city about forty 
miles from here,on the Chicago and Galena Union 
Railroad, beautifully located in the Fox River valley, 
Population 8,500. To one who has spent some years 
in this flat land of Chicago, the sight of that lovely 
river winding through grassy and tree-clad banks, of 
those verdant hillsides, and of those extensive and 
tasteful gardens, was truly refreshing. The church 
reports over two hundred members, and is one of the 
oldest in the state. It was organized under the 
labors of Rev. N. C. Clark, who is a resident of the 
place, and has been for many years its pastor. Like 
many other places, Elgin has severely felt the pressure 
of the times. - It has a large water-power, and with a 
rich surrounding country, it needs only a return of 
good times to insure its continued growth. I found 
in the church a large New England element—intelli- 
gence, hostility to slavery, and warm admirers of 
The Independent. This church is mourning the loss 
of young Anderson, a member of it and of our Theo- 
logical Seminary, who was shot in the battle at Pitts- 
burg Landing. 

Next week I am Og | to attend our General 
Association at Rockford, and will send you a report 
of the meeting. Poritax. 

Chicago Post-Office, Box 4.296, 





ASTRZA AT THE CAPITOL. 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN THE DISTRIOT OF 
COLUMBIA, 1862, 
When first I saw our banner wave 
Above the nation’s council-hall, 
I heard beneath its marie wall 
The clanking fetters of the slave! 


In the foul market- place I stood, 
And saw the Christian mother sold, 
And childhood with its locks of gold, 
Blue eyed and fair with Saxon blood. 


I shut my eyes, I held my breath, 
And, smothering down the wrath and shame 
That set my Northern blood aflame, 

Stood silent—where to speak was death. 


Beside me gloomed the prison-cell 
Where wasted one in slow decline 
For uttering simple words of mine, 

And loving freedom all too well. 


The fisg that floated from the dome 
Flapped menace in the morning air ; 
I stood, a periled stranger, where 

The human broker made his home. 


For crime was virtue : Gown and Sword 
And Law their threefold sanction gave, 
And to the quarry of the slave 

Went hawking with our symbol bird. 


On the oppressor’s side was power ; 
And yet I knew that every wrong, 
However old, however strong, 

But waited God’s avenging hour. 


I knew that truth would crush the lie— 
Eomehow, sometime, the end would be; 
Yet scarcely dared I hope to see 

The triumph with my mortal eye. 


But now I see it! In the sun 
A free flag floats from yonder dome, 
And at the nation’s hearth and home 
The justice long delayed is done. 


Not as we hoped, in calm of prayer, 
The message of deliverance comes, 
But heralded by roll of drums 

On waves of battle-troubled air!— 


Midst sounds that madden and appall, 
The song that Bethlehem’s shepherds knew !|— 
The harp of David melting through 

The demon agonies of Saul. 


Not as we hoped ; but what are we? 
Above our broken dreams and plans 
God lays, with wiser hand than man’s, 

The corner-stones of liberty. 


I cavil not with Him : the voice 
That freedom’s blessed gospel tells 
Is sweet to me as silver bells, 

Rejoicing !—yea, I will rejoice! 


Dear friends still — in the sun— 
Ye dearer ones who, gone 
Are watching from the eternal shore 
The slow work by your hands begun,— 


Rejoice with me! The chastening rod 
lossoms with love ; the furnace heat 
Grows cool beneath His blessed feet 
Whose form is as the Son of God! 


Rejoice! Our Marah's bitter springs 
Are sweetened ; on our ground of grief 
Rise day by day in strong relief 

The prophecies of better th’ 


Rejoice in hope! The day and night 
Are one with God, and one with them 
by faith the cloudy 
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Sermon 


Henry Ward Beecher.° 


“ Yx that love the Lord, hate evil.”—Ps, xevii. 10. 


e 

The duty of hating is much insisted on in the 
sacred Scripture. It is expressly declared that 
“the fear of the Lord is to hate evil ;” and, on the 
other hand, in an attempt to show the prominent 
traits of an entirely wicked man, the psalmist 
makes the climax this: “He abhorreth not evil.” 
The prophet says, “Hate the evil, and love the 
good.” And the apostle Paul repeats this very 
sentence, with the slightest changes of phras- 
cology, in his Epistle to the Romans, where he says, 
“Abhor that whieh is evil, and cleave to that 
which is good.” , 

These commands are indicative of God's will. 
Ged has revealed himself as One that hates iniquity, 
and that cannot look upon it with tolerance. He 
has organized the human mind to express his will 
on this subject. There is a tremendous battery of 
hating powers belonging to men's faculties; and 
this battery was made for something. It may be 
employed merely as a passion, without aim or gov- 
ernment; and then, like cruelty in the animal 
kingdom, or despotism in a tyrant, it is a terrible 
scourge end evil. It may be directed by selfish- 
ness; it.may be employed to accomplish the pur- 
poses of pride, of vanity, of ambition; it may, in 
other words, be used so ato do mischief, as may 
any faculty, or any combination of faculties. The 
reason is employed for mischief. The affections 
are continually perverted to do mischief. Thevery 
moral sentiments are often made to do mischief. 
There is not a part of the human mind that is not, 
at times, rendered instrumental of evil. And s», 
this explicit and unquestionable preparation of the 
mind to hate has had a terrible history, and is now 
working endless mischief ; but that is no presump- 
tion against its right use. There is a reason for 
making tfc mind as it is made. There is some- 
thing for it to do with these hating faculties. 
There is a sphere in which they are to act. Itisa 
part of a man’s nature to hate. It is as much a 
part of God’s design that we should hate as that 
we should see, or hear, or speak, or love. The 
power of hating is organic, elementary, fundamental. 
Suppressed, and the character will be deficient. 
Like every one of the basilar passions, its character 
depends upon the faculties which control it; but 
it must be used in some way. How, is a question 
of education and of ethics; but whether at all, is 
not a question. These faculties which are em- 
ployed in hating, have no moral character. They 
are a helpless instrument of power. Who man- 
ages it, will determine its character. If traitors in 
the mind, then it will be for evil: if patriots, then 
it will be for good. In artillery, it depends upoa 
who stands behind the gun what the gun is. It is 
the hand that makes the sword vile or noble. 
When Washington put his hand on the hilt, it rose 
to the dignity of a moral force, and symbolized 

justice, purity, and patriotism. When Arnold put 
his hand on the hilt, it lost its temper, and signified 
meanness, dishonor, and treachery. And so with 
these terrible passions, what faculty puts its hand 
on the hilt, determines what the passion is. 

Such an energy should be wisely directed, and 
carefully restrained and limited. But it cannot be 
suppressed without the gravest moral mischiefs. 

his power of hating is complex. The elements 

are twofold. First, there is the power of each 
feeling in the whole mind, and of every knowing 
and thinking faculty, to revolt at the things which 
are contrary to their nature. Distortion is revolt- 
ing to the faculty of form, and that faculty, as it 
were, hates it and repels it. The sense of color 
resists inharmonious color. There is something in 
the nature of the faculty of color which rises 
against the want of harmony in color. The 
faculty of music reacts against discords of sound. 
The faculty of taste resents all aggressions upon 
its laws. We are offended when our taste is 
violated ; and there is something in that feeling 
which rises to abhor the cause of the offense. 
Benevolence rises to throw out every tendency 
that is contrary to the flow of its feeling, and the 
law which is involved in it. Veneration is 
shocked at irreverence, and opposes itself to it. 
This element of hating is the first element of dis- 

sition that is enjoined in Scripture. And in eur 
intellectual faculties, moral sentiments, and affec- 
tions, there inheres a tendency of resistance to 
everything that is contrary td the laws by which 
they are governed. 

If a particle of dust gets iato the eye, there is 
insurrection in that organ.» The dust has no busi- 
ness there, and tears flow towashitaway. There 
is aredoubled activity in order to throw it out. 
The lid trembles and quivers, and many things 
take place that the offender may be extruded. 
There is a passage-way for food, and a passage- 
way forair. If food undertakes to go down the 
wrong road, there is an organized power there that 
seizes the intruder, holds him, and bolts him out, 
without regard to ceremony; and thus the life is 
preserved, and the lungs are kept intact. And so 
in every function, though there is no mechanical 
spasmodic action of muscle, there is a tendency to 
attack and expel things that are contrary to its 
sense of feeling. 

But there will not be such force in these resent- 
ments as often is necessary. The sentiments and 
the faculties must therefore call to their aid stronger 
forces. 

The human mind may be compared to a king’s 
castle. The counselors of the king, and his minis- 
ters of state, may be represented by the intellectual 
faculties. His judges and chaplains may be repre- 
sented by the moral sentiments. Then he has his 
private family—his wife, and children, and per- 
sonal friends. These may be represented by the 
domestic affections. But down below are his 
body-guard. These are his soldiers. They are io 
defend his person, and household, and castle, to 
execute his decrees, and to enforce obedience and 
good conduct. Does any one misbehave in the 
castle? The king does not undertake to chastise 
the culprit. A file of soldiers is ordered up to 
seize him. Do conspirators sneak into the royal 
dwelling? Atoncethe guard are aroused, and they 
seize the wretches. Does tumult in the street pro- 
lude causeless insurrection? These soldiers are 
the king’s hands that he reaches out to seize and 
restrain or punish, 

And so, God has put a garrison into every man’s 
head. He has his counselors and ministers of state 
—the intellectual faculties ; his judges and chap- 
lains—the moral sentiments; and his private 
family—the affections. But he has his soldiers, 
too, down in the bottom of the castle —in the 
basilar region of the brain. Strong passions are 
the man’s soldiers. They are kept in waiting 
They are to give their power to any faculty of the 
mind that summons them.. They give amazing 
breadth and energy to any faculty with which they 
work. The two principal ones are combativeness 
and destructiveness. ' 

When Phrenology first began to give some sort 
of practical aspect to the ever before confased and 
vague conceptions of the human mind, many 
ignorant and trembling were shocked at 

@ idea of faculties of combativeness and de- 
structiveness, as if it were sacrilegious to sappose 
that God would create such faculties. Men that 
had lived in a world where destruction was organ- 
ized, and where, from the merest mite up to haman 
beings, animals are created to eat each other up, 
stood aghast with holy horror at the thought that 
God would create a faculty, the tendency of which 
was to break down and destroy. But God put it into 

. the mind, and the mind has put it ifito the world. 
It is in nature and sociéty, and there is a reason 
and preparation for it in man. 

These faculties—combativeness and destrustive- 
néss—give activity, breadth, energy, not simply 
when used in their own power, but still reddth am: pid 

_adjoined to other faculties, so as to lend their 
power to the moral or affectional quality of those 
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world over! Their reasoning a their genius, 
their ability is wonderful!” They live ten years, 
and it never drops out, and nobody sees it. They 
live ten years more, and yet it does not manifest 
itself. It ia as if one should walk in a navy-yard, 
and, seeing long rews of cannon, should say, “Oh! 
what er there is in these cannon!” There 
would be great power in them if they were only 
fired ; but a cannon cannot be fired without powder, 
and semebody must put the powder in and touch 
it off. These men who are thought to have such 
capacity, but who never display it, are generally 
like artillery without powder. They have not 


enough animal power to propel the organization of 
oor eathason and moral sentiments ; and the 


consequence is that they are always making an 
impression of capacity, but never of efficiency. _ 
he functions of the lower and force-giving 
elements in the mind are but little understood, and 
but little explored. They are designed, first, for 
bodily defense. In the early days of society, before 
laws are made. by which men are relieved of the 
trouble of protecting themselves, and the state takes 
that upon itself, men are obliged to have their own 
self-defending faculties upon the alert. These are 
the implements by which they have to take care 
of themselves. And frequently, when men are 
thrown out of societies, by voyages and disturb- 
ances, they come back to this original necessity of 
self-defense. 

There are exigencies in many persons’ lives for 
its exercise, even in the best state of society, and 

the Government makes provision for it, and justifies 
aman in defending himeelf in ciroumstances which 
make it impossible for him to fall back upon that 
protection which is furnished by laws. The in- 
vasion of your house by night justifies you in slay- 
ing the intruder. You ought toslay him. If you 
knew that a thief was in your house stealing your 
goods, and you did not stir for fear that some harm 
might come to you, you would not be fit to have a 
house, nor any goods. Your cowardice would be 
most demoralizing ; for I hold that a coward is the 
epitome of demoralization. Every man that mar- 
ries and keeps house ought to understand that he 
swears to every fellow-creature that he will defend 
that house, and be amaninit. And if any man 
comcs to invade your dwelling, you have God’s 
original organic ordination to slay him, if he does 
not, like wealth, take wings and fly away. And 
society provides that where, in the nature of things, 
a man cannot avail himself of the protection of the 
law, he shall fall back on his original instinct of 
self-defens6 or aggression. 

In dealing with the natural world, in overcoming 
its wildness, in breaking up the rock, in subduing 
the soil, in destroying beasts of prey, in all those 
violent processes that are but throes by which 
nature is born into a better and more profitable 
state, combativeness and destructiveness are the 
faculties with which we work. 
But it is within the mind that these basilar fac- 
ulties have their chief function. After Christian- 
ity ‘and civilization have relieved men mostly from 
the necessity of employing them in their exterior 
function, they are designed to impart courage, 
thoroughness, and efficiency to all the faculties 
with-which they are called into partnership. It is 
this combination that is meant when we speak of 
moral indignation. Anger and hatred, in the 
Bible, have reference to the higher feelings intoned 
by the co-operation of these lower faculties. Then 
it gives intensity to likes and dislikes. It gives‘to 
benevolence, for instance, the most energetic and 
outreaching kindness. And when this feeling is 
violated by wanton cruelty, its conjunction with 
combativeness and destructiveness makes its protest 
terrible in the mind as a king’s voice.’ It is this 
combination that gives to the conscience its in- 
tensity, both direct and reverse, in its approval 
and disapprobation. 
This will suffice for an illustration of the philo- 
sophic nature of the thing intended. There are 
two elements to be borne in mind: first, the natu- 
ral reaction of any faculty from the violation of 
the truth involved in it; and, secondly, the co-op- 
eration of the lower feelings with the higher to 
6 gee to their protest. 

is power of the mind to revolt from and to 
resist evil, is indispensable to the condition of men 
in an imperfect state, and in a world full of evils 
and temptations. The exercise of it requires dis- 
cretion. What faculty does not? It requires 
careful instruction. here do we not need in- 
struction? It is liable to great mischief. All 
things have a power of mischief in the proportion 
in which they have a power of benefit. It is, in 
point of fact, much more often employed wrongly 
than rightly. There is all the more need, there- 
fore, of teaching men how to employ it rightly. 
Persons say, “ There is no occasion to preach 
about moral indignation: men’are easy enough to 
get angry.” Yes, but they are not easy enough 
to get angry right. It is getting angry right that 
requires to be preached about. Everybody can 
fire, but it is not everybody that can aim. It is 
respect to when, how, and with what limitations 
and discriminations, that preaching is required. 
It is not enough to stand and say, “ You must 
abhor evil.” What is evil? What are the rules 
by which we are to measure abhorrence of it? It 
is not enough, on the other hand, to say, “ Anger 
is apt to be cruel and painful and wicked, and the 
spirit of the Gospel is a spirit of peace.” Itisa 
he. No bigger lie ever was formed, or ever 
crawled out of infernakspawn, than that the Gos- 
pel is peace. It is to be peace when the devil is 
chained, and the wicked world is regenerated, but not 
until then. Christ says perpetually, “T come not 
to send peace, but the sword,” and when men say, 
“ There is no need of predching about indignation,” 
I reply that there is great need of it. Men are in- 
dignant toward things that they ought to approve, 
and they admire things that they ought to hate. 
Therefore there is need of preaching about hating, 
and right hating. : 

Because men are not instructed, they run into 
excess in hating. They employ hatred as the 
chief implement of their life. They become quick 
to see evil. They become severe in blaming evil. 
They grow bitter and censorious. They have 
read that it is a duty to hate evil, and that is their 
capital. The duty of having sympathy and pity 
for men, even while sinning, they ignore and for- 
= They forget the man in blaming his acts. 

hey regard the man’s actions and himself as one 
and the same thing, and hate both. Men that use 
indignation in indiscriminate and excessive ways, 
and plead the Scripture for it, show that there is 
need of some instruction on this subject. 

On the‘other extreme, owing to a lack of instruc- 
tion, are men of unregulated benevolence. They 
seem to believe that, according to the divine idea, 
benevolence means making people feel good, that 
that which makes people feel good must be good, 
and that that which makes them feel bad mast be 
a violation of benevolence. The disposition to 
produce pleasurable sensations is supposed to be an 
indication of benevolence. If that is so, then God 
is malign; for God does not give us enjoyment, 
except as the final result of discipline. It is by 
chastisements that he shows us how much he loves 
us. It is by pain and penalty that nature teaches 
us; and the final result is joy. Joy is that to which 
we come through a disciplinary process of suffering. 


excessive benevolence, that love is the only, 
begause it is the chief, in: ent of procedure in 
human life ; and that hating,in every combination, 
and under all circumstances, is evil, and tends 
toward evil. 

Every sound and Christian man should be trained 
to draw a positive line of demarkation between 
right and wrong, and evil; and to have no 
terms with evil. the one side, he should have 
strong and constant enmity to evil; and on the 
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eat power of in subtle 
invisible approaches which it is able to make to- 
ward the truth. At Yorktown our cannon did not 
do as much mischief as Berdan’s sh ooters, 
that crept along, and hid themselves within reach 
of the enemy’s artillery, and picked off the men as 
fast as they came in sight to work the guns. The 
power of vice is in creeping toward the iatrench- 
ments of virtue, and lying low, and taking its vic- 
tims unawares. There ought to be a distinct line 
between good and eyil,and men ought to stand be- 
tween them, and refuse to allow them to come to- 
gether and intermingle so that the approaches on 
one side shall be lost with undistinguishable blend- 
ingin the other. There ought to be between them 
such a line as that which separates New Bruns- 
wick and the United States. On the other side is 
monarchy, and on this side, not a thousandth part 
of an inch from the other, is republicanism. The 
ideas of the people on the two sides are as diverse 
as they can possibly be. They nevermingle. The 
partition between them is abrupt and perpendicular, 
they areimmiscible. On the one side of thatinvis- 
ible line is crown, and on the other are a free peo- 
ple. And there ought to be just such a line be- 
tween truth and lie, virtue and vice, good and bad. 
On one side ought to be bad, and on the other good ; 
and the mind should hate and avoid the bad, and 
love, and yearn for, and embrace the good. 

The disposition to hate evil is one of the benelits 
of the old positive catechetical instractions. A 
man that follows his impulses gains. im some 
respects; but if those impulses are not directed aad 
regulated by definite doctrinal and ethicaj: views, 
and by definite conventional usages, then spon- 
taneity tends to vagueness, and to a condition in 
which all qualities mingle and form a mixtare the 
individual elements of which are all lost. 

Any doctrine of gentleness, of love, or of benevol- 
ence; or, in other words, any view of the genius 
of Christianity that takes from it the power of 
loathing, of hating, of resisting, of fighting evil, 
destroys Christianity, and will produce effeminate 
Christians, and breed spiritual vices, which always 
swarm with weakness. There isa tone, an energy, 
a breadth, a power, that comes in the mind from 
the exercise, under moral control, and toward 
moral ends, of our lower feelings, that is whole- 
some. Strength tends to be wholesome in all 
moods and tenses. Strength is a presumption of 
wholesomeness, and weakness is a presumption of 
unhealth. Everything that gives the mind power 
to think, and to think with power; to feel, and to 
feel with power; to like and to hate, and to have 
no ambiguity between liking and hating; every- 
thing that gives the mind power to lift itself up 
with strong emotions, one way er the other, must, 
in the great circle, be wholesome and beneficial. 
And, on the other hand, everything that tends to 
tranquillize the mind, and soften it down, and make 
it like the ambient clouds of summer, may, as a 
contrast to men’s ravings, appear very lovely ; but 
the tendency of the working of the principle of 
quietism, or unhatingism, is toward demoralization 
of manhood. If there were to be a hundred years 
in which the absolute peace doctrine should pre- 
vail, or in which the absolute war doctrine should 
prevail throughout the world, both of them being 
extremes, and full of mischief, I think the race 
would be in a better condition for civilization under 
the indiscriminate use of the war doctrine, than 
under the indiscriminate use of the peace doctrine. 
I do not believe in the peace doctrine. From the 
bottom of the brain to the top God protests against 
it. From the beginning of the world to this day 
God protests against it. From the. beginning of 
the Bible to the end, God, saying, “I am the Lord 
God of battles,” protests against it, The symbol- 
isms of nature, and the indications of Providence, 
are all against it. 

With this general explanation and statement of 
the Scripture truth; I proceed to make some points 
of application. 

I. This truth has an important bearing on the 
duty of parents in the rearing of their children. 
Weare not to train our children to violent passions. 
We certainly are not to teach them to be indis- 
criminate in their likes and dislikes. We are not 
to indulge them in what are called prejudices. 
We are not to encourage them in capriciaus ‘irrita- 
tions. And the way to prevent that whole brood 
of deplorable mischiefs, is to teach them how to 
discriminate between men and things. an4@ abhor 
what is wrong and bad, and leve what is right 
and good. We cannot begin too early to give our 
children to understand that there should be an 
abrupt separation between things that are right 
and things that are wrong. Almost the truth, is 
quite a lie, and the child should be made to see 
this. Almost honorable, is mean. There is no 
such thing 2s almost in these qualities. Almost 
honest, is dishonest. Almost pure, is impure. 
And there ought to be fixed in the child’s mind the 
habit of drawing a distinct line of demarkation, 
on one side of which should be evil, with hatreds, 
and disapprobations, and indignations, and on the 
other side of which should be good, with likes, 
strong, ardent, generous, It is vital to a child’s 
after life. There are some things about which a 
child ought to be made like a hair-trigger rifle, but 
about which many are like the old queen’s 
arms, that, after they were loaded, required an 
ox-team to pull them off, and that, when they 
went off, knocked the man behind as far as the 
victim, kicking backward as powerfully as forward ! 
If a man has no sensibility, no positive likes 
or dislikes, it is the hardest thing in the world for 
him to resent evil; and when he does resent it, he 
does it with such a want of discrimination as 
almost to destroy the benefit. The child should be 
trained so that a mere touch of evil would explode 
him. A child should be trained so that a 
shadow of temptation to lying should make the 
man who would tempt him feel as though 
the devil was in the air. A child should be 
taught to have the same feeling in respect to moral 
qualities that he has when he listens to stories of 
hobgoblins which make him scream with terror. 
From: these he should be relieved; but toward 
temptation and things wicked he should be taught 
to feel the most positive revulsion, whenever they 
come into his presence. And it is easy ¢o train 
him in that way. The common doctrine is that it 
is wrong to get angry. The parent says, “ You 
must not get angry, my child.” But he does get 
angry, and the parent punishes him for getting 
angry, when he would have broken a divine in- 
junction if he had not gotangry. For it is a com- 
mand of God, as plain as the Ten Commandments, 
“ Be angry, and sin not.” The nyerh business 
was to teach the child how to be angry without 
sinning; but instead of doing that, he whipped the 
ehild for beinj: angry, when it would have violated 
a law of God if it had not been angry. It was the 

t that ought to have beem whipped, and not 
echild. A child’s anger is a witness of God’s 
law about that thing, and you ought to train your 
ehildren sonertinaly. If a child, seeing @ large 
boy misuse a smaller one, throws himself between 


just and lawful authority is exercised wan dns 
over it, ought to be whipped. A child 
not get angry when it is tempted to lie, ought to be 
whipped. And our business is to train our chi 
to know how to use their artillery—where to 
thunder and where to sunshine. If we do this, we 
all bring up men that will be hard to make 
ets out of. Most m@a are not much bet 
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THE INDEPENDED 


atent sympathy or bias of interest. they begin to 
weigh.and consider, the 


of a man that should 
have his alembio on one side of him at table, and 
refuse to eat any food until he had made a chemi- 
cal analysis of it? The various kinds of food 
have been analyzed once for everybody; and a 
sensible man, when he takes his meals, does not 
trouble himself to go through the process ef ana- 
lyzingthemagain. We do not have to take a dead 
man's body and dissect it when we want to know 
where the different parts of our material organiza- 
tion are located. © take a book on physiology, 
which is the result of a oareful examination of the 
whole physical system, and learn that such a 
muscle is there, and such a bone is there, and such 
a nerve is there, and such a vein is there. And 
there ought, in morals, to be dissecters and analysts 
to study into these things. They should be mon 
who are competent to do the work well. They 
should have a special training for it. Ut is not 
every man that can analyze himself, or the reasons 
of his conduct. There ought to be men whose 
business it should be to observe human nature, 
and inquire into the causes of men’s actions. There 
ought to be men to whom should be assigned the 
duty of taking the great truths of the Gospel and 
carrying them into life, and applying them to every- 
day affairs: But, because men are free, because 
thought ought to be, many people say, “ Do you 
preach against our thinking ? Doyou mean to say 
that we must pin our faith on a minister's sleeve ?” 
No, I do not mean that; but I do mean that there 
are things about whieh, unless you have had 
special training with reference to them, you are 
not competent, unaided, to form conclusions. 

A man sits down, and says to himself, “ There 
is A.; he is worth a million of dollars, and he may 
go down into Wall street, and get money on such a 
pretense : now what is the difference between his 
getting money on that pretense, and my making a 
pretense on which to get money of my employer? 
What is the reason that I cannot chouse a little as 
wellashe?” So the man begins to think and see 
if he cannot analyze the grounds and reasons on 
which dishonesty is honesty. He has a bias, a 
temptation, toward dishonesty, and he reasons 
with himself as to how far the line between that 
and honesty will permit him to go. He endeavors 
to ascertain how near a person can go to that line 
and not touch it. I tell you, this habit of trying to 
bring right as near as you can to wrong; this habit 
of attempting to show that wrong may work so 
that by-and-by it shall become right—this habit, 
under the bias of-strong temptation, and when the 
feelings and interests tend to carry one against the. 
right, or toward the wrong, is one of the most 
dangerous habits that a mancan form. You are 
tampering with your own safety when you under- 
take any such analysis. There ought to be in a 
man a spirit that shall lead him to wish to go away 
from dishonesty, and toward honesty and recti- 
tude. A man’s fear should be lest he should go at 
all in the direction of evil. »The question with 
every man should be, not, How near can I go to 
evil? but, How far may I, in the discharge of my 
duty, keep away from it? Avoid the very ap- 
pearance of evil. Persons who enter into casuis- 
tical arguments on these questions, are in the 
snare of the devil, oftentimes. J 

3. A man that has come to that condition in 
which evil no longer strikes him with revalsion, 
not only is in danger of being corrupted, but, in 
many respects, is already corrupted. When you 
fire a pistol.off in the street,and you see a man that 
does not hear it, you say, “ That man has lost his 
hearing.” If you hold an object before a man’s 
eyes, and he cannot see it, you say, “He has lost 
his sight.” And when a man does not distinguish 
the moral qualities of things, he has lost the use 
of his moral senses. 

When this arises from such a general acquaint- 
ance with the ways of the world as men are apt to 
get, it is both subtle and dangerous. When we 
come out of the household, and into public life, we 
are apt to carry with us rigorous ideas of what is 
honorable and just; but as we progress, we find a 
sad change in the atmosphere. en that are mixed 
up with public affairs much, come soon to feel that 
there is very little equity, very little pretense of 
absolute goodness, in the world; and it has come 
to be acommon expression, “Every man has his 
price.” It is understood that every man can be 
influenced in some way. Multitudes have the 
impression that all men are vincible in the presence 
of some motives. They think that there is no man 
that cannot, by one thing or another, be led to do 
evil. Their only surprise is that a man should 
refuse to be overcome by a sufficient temptation. 
I have known cases where men resisted evil when 
it was presented to them, and the tempter said, 
“Ah! not enough? What do you want, then?” 
He took it for granted that any man could be en- 
ticed into evil. It did not even dawn upon his 
mind that there was such a thing as a man that 
could not be tempted to wrong He supposed that 
it was merely a question of degree of motive. You 
shall hear men say, “I offered him a thousand 
dollars, and he resisted me with scorn: | suppose 
I ought to have offered him five thousand ;” or, “I 
offered him an office, and he would not listen to 
me: I suppose I did not offer him an office high 
enough ;” or, “I offered him a favor, and he was so 
full of favors that he did not want any more: I 
suppose I ought to have offered his friends a favor.” 
It is most pitiable that there should be such an 
impression of the universal temptableness of men. 

en that consort with bad men, or with men 
under temptations and trials, come at last to think 
that doing bad is not so bad after all; that acting 
from pride and selfishness, and leaning here and 
there to wrong things, is only human. There are 
many people who love to quote the maxim, “ To 
err is human.” They seem to think it is glorious, 
and they make it an excuse for all the base things 
of which evil men are guilty. Does a man pledge 
his word,and break it? “Ah!” they say, “toerr 
is human.” Does a man defraud his neighbor? 
“Well, to erris human!” Does a man assassinate 
a fellow-creature? “To err is human!” They 
look upon all manner of dirty, mean, wicked 
things that are done in public affairs with the 
greatest complacency. y, the sky of a man’s 
mind ought to be full of clouds as dark as perdi- 
tion, when such things are done. Every man 
should always have a bolt ready to launch at foul 
wickedness wherever and in whatever form it may 
appear. There is no insult that a man can offer 
you greater than to suppose that you do not abhor 
wickedness, and to come to tell you wicked things, 
and sniff and snicker as if he thought you would 
take pleasure in them. 

There is an art, you know, in being infernal. A 
vulgar, wicked man, that goes splash into wicked- 
ness, is to be despised; not for his wickedness, but 
because it is blundering, maladroit wickedness ; 
but the man that studies wickedness, and knows 
how to be wicked exquisitely, is a splendid fellow ! 
There is something admirable about wickedness 
in such a one. 

There is such a thing as recognizing the tempt 
ableness of your fellow-men, and yet maintaining 
intact and uncorrupt your own sense of what is 
right and what is wrong, and your own feeling of 
love fer that which is honorable and true, and 
your abhorrence for every manifestation of the 

qualities. It was this, signally, that 
ashington what he was. After the whole long 
career of his life, after he had passed through in- 
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* you st ) smooth oi, edge it own, an 
hold strong feclings.” Thoy are the 
s that save men. Itis in the power of men to 
fu tthe blazing mark that , 
\ it} And when those that 
should be moral judges and teachers fail to soar, 
and disfigure the face of wrong, we are obliged to 
ge out into the world to do the work that the Gospel 
ought to have done for us. Instead ofits being charity 
and kindness and benevolence to smooth these 
things off, itis-wrong. For, depend uponit, charity 
always begins in truth, and neverinalie. When 
a man has done a wicked thing, it ie never charit- 
able to say, “ Perhaps he did not.” When a man 
has done a mean thing, itis not charitable to say, 
© Well, yes, it was mean; but then—.”- That dut 
then is a gateof hell. Helthas three or four gates : 
but is one, and if is another ; and either one of them 
is large enough to take in a whole platoon! [ 
know I ought to be honest, but —; I know that 
lying is wicked, but then —; I know that virtue is 
esteemed, if —! But and ¢f are to a man’s con- 
science what a knife is to his throat. ¢ 

When men are in professions, in business, in all 
the various relations of industrial affairs, they fre- 
quently come to regard some of the evils of society 
as almost permissible, or, at any rate, as inevitable; 
and they cease to make war against them, and tend 
to compromise with and hush them up, or to excuse 
them by soft persuasive logic. And by as much as 
they de this, by just so much they take away God’s 
witness against wickedness, and by so much they 
need to cultivate the spirit of the text, and leara to 
hate evil. 

Now, evil is to be hated if it is not so big as the 
nese of your finger. If it is in a bargain, it is to be 

ated as much as though it were on a throne. If 
it is in an excursion of pleasure, it is to be hated as 
much as though it were in legislation. Everything 
mean, or cruel, or unjust, or wrong in any shape, a 
man should reeognize as counterfeit. If you go to 
the Metropolitan Bank, and hand the teller a roll of 
bills, one of which is counterfeit, in looking them 
over he will throw off the good ones till he comes 
to that, and that he will castaside. In God’s bank, 
all little vices, all little warpings in business and 
pleasure, and all little compliances of elegant liv- 
ing, are condemned as counterfeit; and they should 
be looked upon and treated as counterfeit by us. 

A young man that does not rebound at these 
things, a young man that oan say, “ When I first 
came to the city, three or four years ago, I was in 
perpetual distemperature on account of trifling 
things that I supposed were wicked; but they do 
not trouble me now, since I have come to under- 
stand the world better,” is far along in corruption. 
By “the world,” he means the world, the flesh, the 
devil, and particularly the last. He has come to 
understand these so well that he oan see all sorts 
of demoralizing, verminous -faults without being 
disturbed by them. You are not in much danger 
of putting your arms about lion faults, that eat men 
right up, with a roar andasmack. You are not in 
much danger of going where you will be devoured 
by alligator faults. You are not in much danger 
of running into the hug of great black-bear faults. 
But there are hundreds of little faults, faults that 
creep and crawl over a man, faults that do not roar 
nor scratch, but that bite and suck—there are 
hundreds of such faults that you are in danger of 
being consumed by. A man in this respect may 
be like King Herod, who was eaten up by worms. 
When you can say,“I do not think about these 
things as I used to,” woe is you! When you can 
see evil and not hate it, woe is you! When you 
do not feel any more revulsion and resistance in 
the presence of evil, woe, woe is you! 

There are many other points besides those 
which I have urged that I meant to bring before 
you, but I will not weary you with them. In 
closing, let me answer one or two questions that 
very likely have arisen in the minds of some of 
you. The first is, “ Are you not, when you thus 
advocate the duty of hating, in danger of traversing 
the truth that we ought to love men? Can a man 
carry out the doctrine that you have been preach- 
ing, and not hate men?” Well, you ought to hate 
men, sometimes : not always, not often, but some- 
times. Where a man puts himself, by his conduct, 
in such a position that he represents an evil, so 
that you cannot separate one from the other, so 
that you are obliged to take the man for the evil, 
then you ought to hate him. Generally spoaking, 
we can separate a man’s conduct from the man him- 
self. Looking at the wrong that he has committed, 
we can say, “ That did not represent his life. He 

‘ormed the act under the stress of temptation. 
here are other faculties in his being than those 
which led him into evil. He is to live for ever, 
and there is more of him than is apparent to the 
external vision. I hate his faults, and,so far as he 
was in that fault,I hate him; but further than 
that I sympathize with him, and would help him. 
There is no way in which we can help a man so 
much as by hating the evil that threatens him. 
There is nothing that makes a child feel how dan- 
gerous wickedness is so much as the mother’s fear 
and horror of it, and the alacrity with whieh her 
love snatches the child from it. When men do 
wrong, we are not obliged to hate them, always, 
because they are doing wrong; but it is our duty 
to hate wrong, and to so snatch them away from 
it that they shall be impressed with its danger. 
But now and then you find a man that represents 
evil. 

Preaching, you know, never ought to be per- 
sonal; if it was, somebody would feel bad; and 
you know that to make men feel bad violates 
benevolence! We ought to make them feel good, 
so as to be benevolent! But suppose there was in 
Oregon, where it is now wilderness, a city of 
about eight hundred thousand inhabitants; and 
suppose there was a mayor in that city; and sup- 
pose that mayor identified himself with prostitutes, 
and rum-drinkers, and gamblers, and auction- 
thieves, and sceundrels of every description, and 
made their interests his, and his theirs, and would 
not be separated from them, until he was their 
representative man, and from the crown of his 
head to the sole of his foot was a walking epitome 
and symbol of abominable wickedness. I think 
you mi hate that man! By the same 
authority by which the Apocalyptic writer, even 
the loving John, called upon the heavens and the 
holy apostles and prophets to rejoice over the 
overwhelming dismay and downfall of Babylon— 
by that same authority I declare that when a man 
makes himself part and parcel of wickedness, till 
he is identified with it, and represents it, for the 
sake of your own soul, for the sake of your fellow- 
men, and for the sake of God himself, you must 
stand against that man, and abhor him. he will 
turn from his iniquity, then turn from your abhor- 
rence; but as long as he persists in it, you do as 
God does. For, though he is a God “ merciful and 
gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in goodness 
and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgivi 
iniquity, transgression, and sin,” yet he is a 
“that will by no means clear the guilty.” There 
is a reserved indignation at the bottom. 


It may be asked, “ Will not such a d ition of 


w I do not 
need to dissuade you from exeess im that direction. 
The dissuasion should be the other way. Discrim- 
inate. Be careful that you do not indulge in pas- 
sion, and call that indignation. Be careful that 
you do not indulge in eruel anger, and exeuse your- 
self by saying, “ The Bible tells me to be angry.” 
See to it that your force-giving ven) Aes subor- 
dinate to your moral semtiments, and 
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discordant, but they are consistent, one 
with the other ; and tae Me them in 
Christian life. 
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three weeks, chiefly mem 
burials at sea, (one at 8 
10 v.u: of the same day,) 
the Spirit of God, awake 
Of these, I feel sad to si 


Eworanp, May 8, 1862. 
Te vax Eprrons or Tae Inperenvent: 

At length, the unemployed people are 
mass-meetings, and discussing their condition and the 
means of amelioration. Six thousand hungry mea, 
representing probably four times that number depead- 
ent on them,—as wives, sisters, children,—form a 


somewhat strange deliberative body. They so met, = be aoe. But. m 
at Ashton, on the evening of April 80. The ques- pss of Ages, and pron 


tien, as the first speaker put it, being, Whether they 
were to sit down and starve to death, without endeay- 
oring to propound any plan for relief. Two plans 
were pro; : take them in brief, as expressed 
ia two resolutions : 

“ in the of the , it is the bound 

the p-—— 6 in tno canatesturtng atmeites of Great Britain, and < 
land te use every moral means in their power and to memerialize 
Parliament for the recognition of the Southern Confederacy, and 
&n alteration in the maritime law of nations, that neutral ships of 
commerce shall pass freely over the waters of the world.” 

The mover of this denied that he was in favor ef 
slavery, and he concluded by hoping that committees 
of the working-classes and committees of the employ- 
ers weuld be formed to carry out his motion. Qa the 
other part, this was proposed : 

* Resolved, That it is the opinion of this ting it is not only 
the interest, but the duty also, of England and France te go hand 
in hand with the Government of North America in putting dewa 
the rebels ef the South, inasmuch as by their open professions amd 
their daily practice they prove themselves to be the abstters ef 
Slavery and the enemies ef liberty, and an everlasting curse te ! 
mankind ; and, by their revolt against the most liberal Govera- 
ment in the werld, they have thrown the whole continent of Amer- 
ica, and every part of the civilized world, inte a state ef misery, ; 
privation, and suffering that neither tongue nor pen can desories, 
We therefore say, that, for the sake of humanity, justice, lib 
civilization, and the future peace and prosperity of mankind, is 
an interest and a duty to put an end te the unjustand barbareus 
rebellion ; and therefore entreat the three Gevernments te act in 
concert, and crush this uncalled-for rebellion at ence and for ever.” 
Mr. Johnson, the mover of this, spoke at great 
length, arguing that no relief would come from the 
recognition of the South, while it would be discarding 
the free North and giving a preference to slavery. 
Finally, the first resolution was carried; though the 
second, as an amendment, “received considerable 
support.” Here, then, is a portrait of the working- 
men of the North, as drawn by themselves, and at a 
time when, almost without a figure, it may be said 
they are in a state of siege or blockade. What is 
implied in this, may be inferred from a fact or twe 
relating to another town—Preston. About twelve 
weeks since, nearly $15,000 were raised by private 
subscription, as a relief fund. It has been mest 
judiciously applied, and exhausted. Nearly 4,000 
families were relieved ; 14,000 quarts of soup, 32,000 
Ibs. of bread, were given. In the same town, the 
Board of Guardians, last week, gave outdoor relief te 
8,000 persons, and expended nearly $3,000. TYester- 
day, a large number of members of Parliament had aa 
interview with Mr. Villiers, the Chief Poor Law Com- 
missioner, the object being to obtain sanction for 
greater freedom of action, on the part of the Guar- 
dians, so that the conditions of relief may be less 
stiingent. In view of such facts as these at heme, 
and of the great conflict in the United States, one is 
little inclined to dwell upon the splendors of the Great 
Exhibition, which, under other circumstances, would 
not only claim attention, but excite wonder and admi- 
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SOUTHERN AGENTS IN LANCASHIRE. 


Encuianp, May 1, 1868. 

Awona the curiosities of American literature in 
bygone years were wonderful tales of “ British geld” 
and of “ British emissaries” employed in Americas 
elections. To what end, or in favor of what party, 
was beyond the British guessing-power. The great- 
est curiosity of all was, that shrewd politicians and 
public instructors should really think the invention 
eould be used with success. It argued such prodigi- 
ous credulity and ignorance, and such a strength of 
blinding and misleading prejudice, as not to be con- 
ceived of as existing outside of the darkest village in 
Spain, in which Protestantism is understood to mean 
atheism in religion and wife-killing in domestic life. 
Here, and now, however, we have the American ia- 
vention of emissaries actually realized, and applied on 
the other side. Anda very cusious affair itis. Last 
week 6,000 working-men were gathered to a discus- 
sion of their condition and of public affairs at Ashton. 
It was the first of a series of meetings, as we were 
told. There was an unexpected but not altogether 
unnatural cry for cotton, and for Southern recognition 
as a means tothe end. The question, however, was 
manfully discussed; and the meeting was to be ad- 
journed, or rather the agitation was to be resumed, 
at Stalybridge—the headquarters of a very violent 
political and social agitation some years since. Large 
exciting and inflammatory placards called the people 
to meet. “ Bread for the People” was the watch- 
word. Upon this followed, as under, a 


“ NOVICR TO THE PUBLIC, 

“ Whereas information has come to hand that a number ef evil 
disposed agitators have been hired by the enemies of liberty, the 
advocates of slavery, and paid by the agents of the rebels ef Amer- 
ica, in order to get the assent of the people of Lancashire in favor 
of breaking the blockade and acknowledging the rebel Gevern- 
ment. This would be a declaration of war against the North, 
which would raise provisions 50 per cent., cotton 100 cent., 
and prove our complete ruim. Be not led away by these Rirelings, 
- take a calm and prudent view of the facts, and judge for your- 
selves, 

** By order of a committee of working-men who are advocates of 
eee protection of labor, property, and the liberty of mankind, 

dependent of rank or condition, country or color.” 


This is a very characteristic Lancashire production. 
It did its work, too. The Southern agency employed 











at Ashton was unmasked. The programme was lit- Se 
erally superseded. The man Aitkin, who led at Ash- ° * + a 
ton, was taken in hand by a working- man’s committee, 5 t | ] m ong r) 
and forbidden to discuss the question of interference =, 
and recognition of the South. He spoke, but confined 

himself to violent and altogether unwarranted abuse CONGREGA’ 


of the Board of Guardians and of the members for 
South Lancashire. The meeting adopted a memorial ’ 
to the Poor-Law Commissioners, asking for a formal Wa Wiinois Gen: Assoc., Rockford, May‘ 
relaxation of the labor test. This relaxation has =S Talay eee erene: June 4. 
been made in practice ; and there is little doubt the Onneda Congregational Union, tare 
Commissioners, who have unusual powers, will in- Ohio Cong. Conf, Mt Vernon, June. 
dorse the decision of the local Guardians. The chief Garment Gen. Convention, Norwich, 
commissioner is the Hon. Mr. Villiers, brother of Lord Maine Gen. Conte — Portier nd. Ja 
Clarendon, and long the leader of the free-trade party Massachusetts Gen, Assoc., New Bedf 
in the House ofCommons. The secretary to the Board 
is Mr. Charles men aka for Northampton, a nephew | 

tu 


Congregational Gener: 


New Hampshire Gen. Assoc » Conéord 
Massachusetts Gen Conf., Newton, & 


Ne : : 
of the late Joseph Sturge ; and, in the good and worthy Wisconsin Pretb sna dene’ Content! 
sense, he is a thorough Northern man and abolitionist, : Mova Scotia and New Branswiek Con 
and spoke most decidedly in that sense some months geen. ee 
since at Northampton. He is one of the many earnest ap eee, Oo 
friends of the North whose existence has resolutely MAINE—Farmington.— 7h. 


teed understands that there | 
vival in Farmington, particip 
mationsthere. As one of its | 
sons were, on a recent Sabb: 
bers of the Congrejational c 
Rev. Mr. Howard is pastor. 


Bath.—The same paper als 
interest in Bath, that thirty p 
into the membership of the 
ehureh recently, and eeven as 


friend of democracy has retired from public life, worn 
by long labor and by confirmed bronchial disorder, 
Mr. W. J. Fox, seventeen years M.P. for Oldham. 
He is the co-religionist of Channing and Norton, and 
a kindred spirit. But he also is among the men 
whose labors for the cause of freedom —the one cause 


of English Liberals and of true American 


been “ignored” by the New York press. Another true 
mbli- 


Weekly ch. His suceessor, as de nig street (Baptist) church. 
of the cotton town of Oldham, is Mr. J. T. Hibbert, Lewiston: —Rey. E, P 
who was elected without opposition two days since, omten af auadlemamee Har 
declaring himself “a strong supporter of non-inter- es of evening meetings in 
vention in American affairs.” ‘This fact stands closely : Apiil 27, and is continuing the 
related to the mee held and projected by the ening interest and effect. 
Southern hirelings. Of these a resident at Stalybridge MASSACHUSETTS—-Plymouth 
says that it is currently reported in Staly little notice of the revival her. 
money has been supplied im from some i Mammond, who had assisted (i 
ter to some of the old fac to stir up the / mese, wae about leaving. 1 
people to violence, with a view of influencing Govern- i renewed power, it spread thre 
ment on the American question, 4 eg 39 the ; Dr. Kirk, ar Ea, and others 
best way of defeating the object w early ex- : regress of the work ; but pers 
ure Tithe des On urday @ number of old f le fans aid wrestling prayer have 
Phartists and of strikes were assembled at the remarkable displays of savi 
Stalybridge, who did not appear at the meeting, who ; Opposition has appeared, bu’ 
have money enough to spend in publie-houses, Aare } ceared to “ move upon the | 
town to town, issue and expensive printed pis- Thrilling scenes have marke: 
cards, ete., and who are at the present time contem- j weeks, during which the san: 
g « series of meetings to follow up those of Ash- daily, and thronged, 
n and Stalybrid At last, two hundred have 
This attempt of Southern emissaries te trade in the many of them very clear cases 
sufferings of British working-men, is just of Pe God be all the glory of so 
the crew which have plu Sette cm coun Wd? May 22, 1862. 
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will come out . t - J. B. Cleav 
been reck- ‘ie taut Bat the Congregationa 
Sabbath of this month. 
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rom LETTER FROM A CHAPLAIN. ogparehes, ae to preach the Word .of. life. B. | Del. ; Sim ton, Ill. ;” Bishop | Were &t first only intended for a temporaty relief of |i Rer, 1861. Some have embarked at Gib im. | contains all or most of his very interesting 
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arding library: Bayne, Bushnell, McDaff, Spurgeon, H. W. | features of the working of the Wisconsin Presbyterian | spent two Sabbaths among them, and many have been the bless- y ’ ren, who leara : ying : ©} ( - ») containing an Index of Authors, a 
avery. Beecher, Mrs. ‘Stowe, F. L. Olmsted, Longfeliow, and Congregational Convention Union system, was | i bestow ed upon me by them. : ae to gis _ sing, awaken in particular great | story is of a respectable grade of literary merit, its | Topical Index, an Index of Books noticed and re- 
gh the Rcnnyron, Macaulay, Kane, Headley, Sparks, Living: witnessed at Oconomowoc, Jan. 15. Rev. B. J. Mon- | sect oo yn ee tote payee yen ng | mae r on aa “ a in es ~~ an — an- piety and benevolence are pervading, unequivocal, viewed, and a List of Engravings. Vol. XX. (of the 
erable stone, Hawthorne, Reade, are contributors to this | tegue, for fourteen years pastor of the Presbyterian | accommodating rome six hundred persons. It was built in 1855, to taditiea alk b thet ¢ pries’s and nuns | and ‘siacere, and its hints toward practical reforms | magazine.) New Haven: 1862. 8vo. pp. 151. 
wrking- best library that Ship Island ever saw. 150 of our | (Convention) chureh of Summit, and still continuing | Privcipally by the contributions ef the late William Fripp, whose evita). e members of their churches to leave the apparently of considerable value. This is an eminently workmanlike and thorough 
id at a books are religious. With all the pressure of work | his labors with that people, was installed pastor also | ™%019 is pecul‘arly dear to this people. “The house is centrally | hospital. The house has now 46 beds, and in the first ‘ 8 
id Say eggs eee tar: the pressure of work | orihe neighboring Congregational church’ of Ocono. | 12t2ted: shout midway frem north to south of the island, in a } rine months of the year 550 patients\ were nursed. Louise Juisaxe, Exxeraess Patavine, axp ner | Cirectory to that large mass of keen controversy and 
“4 ar a c e Npow - inom “ lion drill de- pons. — ihe Ma Meee aa iat tienen & ite Koontifel grove “ Hive cake. lem tela that there is alsoa chapel | ‘Toward the close of the year, there were alse five Be. Tixxs. By Fanny Elizabeth Bunnett. New York: | powerful discussion and exposition which this able 
pray dh eis: pom Lada, men Be pimate Saree ten doxe, — se neatian Oa GSD | ae had, thew to tase Detedeatinames tan aie, douin women, whose savage character filled the sisters | ®- Catter & Brothers. 1862. 12mo. pp. 263. and vividly living quarterly has contributed to our 
twelve safely etarned In the tent is found the byllatin of Introductory Services of Installation by Rev. G. W. Cottrell ; when'dke voles oF t00aa of thei trad oe “the cahatuod the a o whole, aia Sel ponies wells ot tke aan 8 meee tree y tea gst ertay—er ter ate msc BES yt UE 
. , O! | Sermon by Rev. Wm. De Less Love, on Christian Unity, from , utruder wa®es the echoes o on the whole, did not promise well; yet the children } Silent, Prince of Orange, by his third wife, Charlotte | means of ascertaining what are th ini 
private latest news, fed by casual papers, often ten days In | John xvii, 21 ; Installing Prayer by Rev. D. Clary, Home Mis- past. hewed A : : 8 © opinions of a 
n mest advance of the mail. The tent furnishes also a | sionary Fociety agent for Wisconsin; Charge to the Pastor by |." Th¢ Bapitst church Aa#numbrred seven or eight hundred | “OWES @ Breat attachment to the sisters, and a zreat | de Bourbon, daughter of the Due de Montpensier, | large and most characteristic section of the New 
‘Ss pe ett rrabede en A = m= — is he spot ee ee ee Fh nmnpen BAe | fee sae cerviers have ‘been re ceabtished ‘on the Sabbath a Busty. y able Bitte, cod ef eee — ees, or tegleate er Sos catty lor ~ 1598, socnten quan of ‘oe fore ge prone a 
» Oey 3 - . ntér 1 i 1 ious ; _ | school has been cenducted by the superintendents of plantations, , “ ; ’ Uy» Sen Ty, and who have ex- 
wn, the j daily with new thanks to the Chaplains’ Aid Com- Se Eeetnk, temas niche lie chron —— A. a ond teachers whe have } been sent hare by she Failadciphie. New Church Aid Society of the Lutheran Church of Russia — lost her excellent husband in 1610, was with the whole | pressed them. For instanee, under “ Bacon, L.,” 
Tooter. Leg bells our cherch eh to tie Fam Lo of of relations saves home missionary shows > ores fo th terme the mora and ‘religions welfare cpa mes le aes pan Avery ted —~ sane the. ot te Sea pobre dengrmqnglenr -gencmc mpeg sommes gtr 
ha pa Sdate ta Novice ~) elsewhere. As you enter | money. wean = Le - peopl ie a shacnce ot Sed pecesher, have We have often referred, in The Independent, to the n 1621, and remained under the protection of her articles, on a wide range of literary, politica), and 
«Cun and find s group of men reading—many writing, all CALIFORNIA.— New Churches.—We learn that two | #4¥¢ them utterance. The field is sufficiently large to occupy the great results ostained in Germany by the Gustavus con-in-law, the Elector of Brandenburg, until her | theological subjects. Who will not be glad to 
ion for at home, you are convinced of the value of oe a | Congregational churches have been recently organ- pooner Lam eaten tee hey ys 7 The hmong some four- | Adolphus Society. Our readers will be interested to death in 1644, at the ripe age of 68. This volume is | know what has been decided, on any subject, by an 
» eee resort as & place where the volunteer ceases to be | ized by RB 8. V. Blakeslee, one at Lockfurd and the mess Recdeas py ~~ mig tytn ~ Poe —, _ a similar society, founded in 1859, in | an interesting record of the vicissitudes of this long } intellect so keen, just, and strong, as that of Dr. 
be less “one of the men,” and resumes his place as an indi- | other in Woodbridge. We have received no particu- | People is almost universally toward the Baptists. On Port Royal ussia, by the General Consistory of the Evangelical and troubled life, and of the eminently beautiful | Bacon—except that he decided to cease writing in 
+ heme, _ vidual. The associations and responsibilities and | lars of their erganization as yet. Mr. Blakeslee is es | Bftcen neve been examined ond rears a8 ations te eres a Reng? be ome Mca we ee om ged character of the Electress. The Independent ? 
i i . Y for A 2 A air ntirely successful. e : ; : P F sh as . 
or pT eg mesenger Sy | went anal pep, nian ecm at po | Tat TCR cr Arc: lng Agden, er] Mai nae ere! eens 
5, would use expresses the gratitude of very many . d ft 1 R De Rafi h wettie ahawe a aS Seinen Sena ns on Ladies’ Island, in | lished, gives a detailed account of what has hitherto By Ri “A GI : —y N "y k: "Of weg : Fediter of 9 mye a Fg + Be 
4 y . Pn ot Glen a? “A - ~ venerated pastor 7 pogense of about two hundred witnesses. The seasen wasone | been achic ved. 1862 "2 eee . ew York: C. Scribner. | another editor of The Independent —Dr. Joshua 
on AEGIMENTAL CHURCH. o ; _ ey - 8 - Me apel, Liverpool, was pre- A sed ag tee AF nye A -— te Te sn . Range < The central committee of the society has its seat “- moO. pp. . Leavitt. Under his name appear references to three 
Last Sabbath was our communion season. Aftera | S€2 a y en ayor of that town, in the name of the | 0,8 hapod thas Gage of the pn ona ay ag He Be ait | at Petersburg, and consists of the president, Admiral Among these occasional sermons and addresses, | sound and solid articles on Postage, and to the two 
CAN short = - the es + rca pene : eovenant tes a s-& aes prhreonys Reeves spel we ep chasch bss comentioad the religious welfareof this neglected people, | Baron von Wrangel, and fourteen directors; among | those of most interest are the graphic and striking | parts of another, equally sound and solid, a review 
wastead. Nocreed preceded saving the foundation, . a t t 8 will net withhold themselves from the service,” whom are Lieutenant-General von Helmoesen, | ¢elineations of the material and moral improvements | of Benton's “Thirty Years’ View”—the onl i 
faith in Christ for forgiveness and eternal life. The | P@%chment, and a magnificent silver casket of great —_— Major-General von Weymarn, Privy-Councilor von | by which Liberia is so rapidly and powerfully assert- A yw by te 
) rs : P 4 b : 
Sersant, yuan saventy 1008 to pledge themecived, po ap aaa ef the fiftieth anniversary | MINISTERIAL AND CHURCH REGISTER. yg] ~~ State Councilors von Michelsonn and ~ fe ‘her claim to a aun mnene “the mative. On pole Baty “Dot pbtiok hy peg Be oh “te 
ulness to each other, an : — aron Driesen, rintendent- x ; i +o)? 
im the resolve to honor Christ by Iives of godliness AChapel from Cathedral Ruins.—Mr. Horace Goult 7 . ay tt on te _ ndent-General Richter. | these subjects Mr. Crummell is.well informed, and | large a “conservative” man. If, thus, the student 
1868 of g ; ‘ : ty, | Aparr—Rev. Robert Adair has’ been invited to the pported by twenty district committees, which | ne has set them forth with good judgment and great | wi 
, ke and purity, At least twenty others will join this | architect, Brighton, is preparing designs for a (Dis- | Central Presbyterian church, Norristown, Pa., a for- | extend through all the parts of the immense empire, fi good judgment and great | wishes to know what The New Englander said of 
ature = regimental church at the next commnnion. Many | senting) memorial chapel, to be erected at Ashling, | mer charge. . iors and which egain embrace numerous branch commit- | *°"°*: It gives the picture of those distant civilizers | that book, and who said it, he finds whore to tarn by 
ish geld’ NW _ band rea Op reclaimed. Ten for the | Sussex, and ke phe one | amp in his specifca- | Awnznson—-Rev. Edward Anderson, son of Dr. | tees. The society derives its income partly from | 1 Aftica a strange clearness and life to the writer | Icoking either to “ Benton” or to “Thirty Years,” 
\merican = — partook of the emblems of saving love. | tion occurs the ‘ollowing: “ The stone to be used in | Anderson of the American Board, has resigned the | individual contributions, partly f the collections | f this notice, to happen upon Mr. Crummell’s de- | etc., in the Index of Topics ; or if he wishes to know 
at party, ey y ten more will eome forward by profession of | tle erection of the walls of the chapel will be supplied chaplaincy of the 11th Illinois Regiment. He was which are taken up in every Lutheran church of scription of that gentleman who “plies two noble | wha! Dr. Leavitt has written in The New Englander, 
he great- th next nenth. This tent scene was peculiarly | to the contractor from the ruins of Chiehester Cathe- } in the battle at Pea Ridge. Russia. Among the collectors of the contributions, | peckets on the St. Paul’s; has a large sugar-cane | he will discover that by looking at “ Leavitt” in the 
jane’ and gloquens., P ee band, sorely tempted, far from | dral. — Star. ; Avrnitt—Rev. James Averill has resigned the {| We notice the names of four major-generals, one | farm; and at the same time is making this year 100,- | Incex of Authors. 
invention sate © Ps urches they were wont to attend, Saltaire—The new Congregational church erccted | pastoral charge which he has held for some ten | /icutenant general, one adjutant general, onecounter- | 000 bricks.” For the present writer well recollects | The fullness and condensation of this Index are 
rots a ad EP LS Dn a eae a a simiral anda numberof cer high miliary oticere | Augustus: Washington's genial. good mannere oad | extremely ereiable othe jadgment an intro 
mblems of Methley Park, from cesigns by Messrs. wood, aiLEy—Rev. A. Bailey, McGrawville, take ew passages from the report will show that no F : 
rength of only gather preciousness the more the soul is taught | Mawson & Mawson of Brad ford, has been, since 1851, | charge of the Baptist pune 4 Etna, N. Y. ; * FP: otestant Home Missionary Society has to perform a ug * comin “o. Large ~~ sR yamhnred tee ee a 4 —~ —— a> - 
to be con- in schools like the camp the needfulness of salva- | when the building was finished, an object of con- Brii—The pastoral relation between Rev. S. B. | More difficult task than this Church Aid Society of | ©©R*S © ord, OF, gud most cordially congrate- Th ems 1 y Paoces pre carn o 
village im tion—all made the hour a blessed and impressive | si¢erable interest to tourists and others, on account | Bell, D.D., and the Presbyterian church of Oakland, | the Russian Lutherans. With the exception of the | !#t¢s him on his prosperity, and hopes for mach en- if he a Englander, or who need to study it :—and 
d to mean one. : : of its very handsome architecture and superior fit- | was dissolved by mutual request.—The Pacific. | entiely Lutheran provinces in the northwest, the | largement of the same, and of that of the noble ab thet bent baz ©, 09 eather will receive & seble 
estic life. Among those who united with us on prefession of } tirgs ; and perhaps there is not in any part of the Brrep—Rev. J B. Breed, Dedham, Mass., has be- | Lutheran colonies in the south, and the large cities, | young Republic too, and of their deserving represent- recompense for all his labor. : 
: “y faith was a man of forty, whose ease will interest | country a place wf worship in which, so far as the | cc me pastor in Campton Village, N. H. the members of the Lutheran Church are, to a lar, ative, Mr. Crummell.—But perhaps neither of the Danville Review. No.1. March, 1862, Danville, 
erican i hye & P ps , ~ 
applied om fet rane \ le quite young he plese Po mona is cosenmnad, —9 hoonly ead quiet . Cuarpirr—Rev. C. N. Chandler, Penn Yan, has = £0 ‘tle, for them - c yee difficult, if | three has much chance of seeing this paragraph. oe 4 ublished by Moore, Wilstach, Keys & Co., Cin- 
1 ethodist Church, and was a regular attendant at | solemnity are more thoroughly combined. During | been called to the Mill street church, Poughkeepsie. impeseible, for them to keep up their connection cinnatl. 
. a — me meg atenated from the leader | the last six months the church has been closed, as | Onzsnine—Rev. J, E. Oheshire, Baptist, Water.» been lost to Protestants of dhousands nave Gus Society, Boston. ion, - “187 American Tract | ‘That splendid patriarch of Kentucky Presbyterian 
at Ashton. after a while, becene a pate ae gious duties, and | regards the holding of religious services, in order thas | NekmbAt THEE i TO'SE RBG PORR RS MiGent. | there are 10,800 una... ~. 1° Proginee of Ingria, | wii cos, ssetonpione. to. theartical Jeacning nave | £m end United States loyalty. Dr Rapest.5 «St aten- 
3 we were his own words: ‘Fur seven years I was almost a | corresponding with the architectural compositi6n, Cuwtaw—Rev. B. W. Ohidlaw of Ohio has become | Schcol; but only 1,193 receive instruction in ten neal wih tai h 2 tae ban amon | £008 quarterly broken up, by the machinations of 
drunkard. Three years ago a dear daughter of | which we may state is Italian, or rather Italian-Greek. | General Agent for the Sanitary Commission, with perochial and six Sunday-schools. The Lutheran oe ee ee ere ee oe certain secessionists, commences with this number— 
ltogether d hi li tend in th 
aitog ‘ eighteen years of age died. On her dying bed she | The important work of decoration was intrusted to | his headquarters at New York. parish of Novgorod extends over a territory larger sence, and their teachings an : nts a end in the | ith the aid of other loyal elergymen—a new series 
recognition pleaded with me, ‘ Father, won’t you promise me never | Mr. Briggs of the firm of Briggs and Mensforth of Daxrortu—Rev. A. H. Danforth, for some years a | ‘han the aggregate area of Sweden and Norway; it | right direction. They are chiefly suggestions to | | - 1. Review, which stands nobly for the Old-Szhool 
wever, Was to drink liquor again?’ It seems strange and sad to | Bradford, who has now completed his task : and any- | missionary in India, has settled over the Milltown | 5@# 2,083 members, and only two schools. Still | mothers for early home moral and social training, and | 5, sbyterian view of God’s truth in religion, and for 
s to be ad- me that I could ever have violated that promise. | thing of the same kind more harmonious and beauti- | church, near Philadelphia. greater wants the district committee of Moscow has may often somewhat help the want of that experience 4 citizen's view of God’s truth in polities, in 
e resumed, When my son enlisted, I was asked to give him a | ful in appearance than the inside of the church now Dicxixson—Rev. E. W. Dickinson, D.D.,the much | to contend against. Here indifferentism prevails | which, after all, in this world, we all get into fair —— hm a . ote soseset Ueien, at aa =e hey 
ery violent Bible with a father’s counsel. Ashamed to ask of | is can scarcely be imagined. The arched ceiling is | esteemed pastor in Dayton, O, has accepted a cajl | *™70ng a large portion of the Lutherans, most of working order just when we have raised our family, Agr o-senpntedeyer Asset 4 
hi hat I whom are German working men; and in one place : We take great pleasure in knowing that the West an 
ice. Large m what I did not do myself, I again resolved to | painted dead enamel, the panels being pale blue, and | to Marcus Hook, N. J. : a place, d neither have anything left ourselves to exercise 
b ode abstain from liquor, urged my boy to do the same, | styles cream color. The enrichments on the ceiling Dupiry—Rev. J. L. Dudley preaehed his farewell | the city of Tver, the entire congregation refused to | 9"@ neither ha yining : the East together have responded to Dr. Breckin- 
pos gee and to take the Bible for his friend. But again I a entablature are picked out in particolors, and | sermon in Middletown on the 27th ult. He goes to contribute anything to the support of aschool. In it on, nor can make our posterity utilize our ready- 


number ef evil 
of liberty, the 
rebels ef Amer- 
vashire in favor 


fell. December 31, 1861, the day after my enlist- 
ment, I thought of the disgrace of doing that of 
which I had warned my boy. I asked God to help 
me, and there again made the resolution. From that 
hour I have never felt the slightest inclination to 
indulge my old habit. 


partially relieved in gold. The beams and styles to 
tbe panels are relieved by beautiful ornaments. The 
frieze of the cornice is painted in imitation of rough 
royal marble. The capitals and bases of the scagliola 
pillars are bronzed, and etched wi'h gold. The door 


Springfield, Mass. 

Eaton—Rev. Jacob Eaton, a lieutenant in the 10th 
Regiment Connecticut Volunteers, is at home on a 
furlough for the recovery of strength after an attack 
ef fever at Beaufort, N. C. 


the “government”* of Vladimir, 1,132 manufac- 
tories employ 80,000 working-men, a majority of 
whom are Lutherans. But it was not until Febraary, 
1859, that the first Lutheran congregation of the 
government was organized. It has, however, made 


made article. The expériénce of others is a lamp 
carried before us ; it dazzles our eyes, and makes the 
road darker than ever. 

Frezpom ror Missouri. Letter of B. Gratz Brown 
to The Weekly New Era, published at St. Joseph, 


ridge’s appeal for aid, and that the Review has a 
prospect of a very fair support. 

: The articles in the prerent number are: “ Reason 
and Faith,” by J. V. Reynolds, D D.; “ The Covenants 
of Scripture,” by Rev. E. 8. Wilson; “ Imputation,” 


: : : s i : ; by R. W. Landis, D. D.; “The Secession Conspiracy 
4 When you spoke a week ago | posis and window casings, Sienna marble. The walls Fisn— Rev. L. B. Fish, obliged to flee from Tennes- | £004 progress since. The congregation has sub- | wissouri. , ; ae 

bel Ge ’ ’ g - < 
inst the North, of the church to be formed, I felt that I must profess | are sage green. The dado isimitation porphyry. The | sce to save his life from rebel fury, has been ordained | S¢ribed 900 rubles annually for the salary of the pas- | "his is only a short letter of eight octavo pages. It | '” Kentucky and its Overthrow,” by Dr. R J. Breck 
n 100 anne Christ again.” surbase mold is bronzed, and etched with gold. The | pastor of the Baptist church in Otisco and Smyrna, | t? and 2,000 rubles for the erection of a church and is a brief and bold avowal and proof of the financial inridge, a valuable and clearly and forcibly written 
t—--4 “po ~ The story of the often falling, and at last firm | altar rail is in imitation of green marble, and the | Mich. parsonage. Besides, 4,000 rubles have been received 


are advocates of 
rty of mankind, 
r.” 





purpose; the words, “I am too old and somewhat 
disabled for this service, but I am thankful that I 
eame because of the spiritual blessing,” awakened 


balusters are bronzed. The church was to be re- 
opened for public worship on Sunday, when Rev. 
Robert Balgarnie of Scarboro’ would preach; and 


Gatx—Rev. S. Gale, Martindale, N. Y., has 
accepted a call from the North Haven, Ct., Baptist 
church. 


from othercommittees. The distri:t of the committee 
of Mcscow embraces also West Siberia, with the 


recessity of emancipation to Missouri. Mr. Brown's 
figures are unanswerable, though doubtless some 


historical record; “In Memoriam,” also by Dr. 
Breckinridge—a personal arraigament and verdict 
u:on the delinquencies of his opponents, the seces- 


Lutheran parishes, Tobolsk and Tomsk. Both can | slavist will babble against them. Nor does he favor | sionists Stuart Robinson and others ; and “ Jarispru- 
duction sympathy and gratitude for restoring grace. on Tuesday evening the young pastor, Rev. H. M. Garxs— Rev. C. H. Gates has accepted a call from be maintained only by aid from abread. The parish | the plan of expatriating all the slaves who shall be | dence, Sacred ard Civil,” by 8. Yerkes, D D. 
ah apes Cuapiain 131TH Connecticut Vos, Stallybrass, was ordained. We may mention that all | Oskaloosa, Iowa. of Tobolsk has a population of 329 souls, among | frced; an expedient barbarous both in its despotic 
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Aeligions Intelligence. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


Congregational General Associations, 
Wiinois en: Assoc., Rockford, May 28. 
Tewa Gen. Assoc , Lyens, June 4. 
Rhode Island Evang. @onsoc., Providence, June 10. 
Ganada ng oe Union, Hamilton, C. W , June 3}. 
@hio Cong. Conf., Mt Vernon, June 12. 
Vermont Gen. Convention, Norwich, June 17, 
Conrectieut Gen. Assoc., Norwalk, June 17. 


the sittings in Saltaire Congregational church are 
free. It is the intention of Mr. Salt to erect a family 
mausoleum on the south side of the church, and we 
understand that plans are already prepared for that 
purpose.—Leeds Mercury. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


At the Recent Meeting of the Third Presbytery of 
New York, April 10, the following named members of 
the senior class in Union Theological Seminary of 
this city were licensed to preach the Gospel. viz. : 
Alvin Baker, M. L. Berger, L. M. Birge, Wm. F. Clapp, 








Grar—Lieut. Gear of the 18th Ohio Regiment, late 
Methodist Protestant preacher, was taken prisoner at 
Pittsburg Landing. 

Ginson—The post-office address of Rev. W. J. 
Gibson, D.D., chaplain U. 8. army, is No. 734 South 
Twelfth street, Philadelphia. 

Graves—Rev. John L. Graves, pastor of the Spring- 
field-sireet church in Boston, obtained leave of ab- 
sence for an indefinite time on account of ill health. 
Grices—Rev. Leverett Griggs of Bristol, after a 
—" of several weeks, has lately returned to his 
pulpit. 

Gurizrxy— The Central Presbyterian church, Cincin- 


whom are 168 exiles, and is without a school. The 
parish of Tomsk, with a territory equal to the aggre- 
gate area of Englard and France, has a population of 
168 souls, and its pastor has applied to the committee 
forthe means that will enable him to visit all the men- 
bers of his congregation once a year. 

In all East Siberia, a country equal in extent to 
about five-sixths of Europe, there is only one Lutheran 
congregation, at Irkutzk. There is, in the same 
town, a district committee of the Church Aid Society, 
censisting of one aulic councilor, two physicians, one 
lieutenant colonel, one professor, and tie pas‘or, ail 
or neatly all of whom, as we infer from the names, 


injustice, and in its idiotic failure to appreciate the 
effect of driving out an enormous force of productive 
laber. It is most earnestly to be hoped that Mr. 
Brown will succeed in carrying out the agitation to 
which he here avows himself devoted, until he shall 
secure the victory of freedom in Missouri. 
Curonicizs or Caruixcrorp. First published in 
America in Littell's Living Age. Boston: Littell, 
Son & Co, 8vo. pp. 100. 

Three pleasant little domestic stories, of things 
that happened among the good folks of the English 


The Atlantic for June is an unusually “ solid” num- 
ber, containing no less than six articles, or more than 
half its whole number of pages, of the character tech- 
nically termed “ solid,” not to mention the first article 
on “ Walking,” by the late Mr. Thoreau, who was too 
much of a disciple to be a great thinker. These six 
aiticles are “War and Literature,” by Mr. Weiss, 
diffusely and not very powerfully nor clearly discuss- 
ing the influence which war has had on literature in 
past times, and is likely to have among us here 
now ;—“ Tbe Horrors of St. Domingo,” by the same, 
containing so many erroneous statements about the 


a ; : town of Carlingford ; healthy, and with much charac- | scenery, meteorology, etc., of St. Domingo, that we 
senior off Laut Tatar Gea. Ucuhrenee, Pestiond, dese 26 M. M. Dana, J. H. Edwards, E. P. Gardner, C. C. | nati, voted a unanimous call to Rev. Phineas D. te Mpeg ey a reign nafs Tyee A this | jer and life in the people of the simple drama. fear its history cannot be implicitly relied on; 
ee-trade party Massachusetts Gen. Assoc., New Bedford, June 24, Kimball, D. L. Leonard, J, E. Long, J. T. Rhodes, J. | Gurley, D.D., of Washington, D. C. parisa, F as ey Gre KNOWN, 18 2,0, & see S.C. Hall. | —“The Sam Adams Regiments of Boston,” by Mr 

ae ‘hoa A New Hampshire Gen, Assee , Condord, Aug. 26. 'W. Strong, and J, D. Wilson, Mr. Cubb of Princeton | Haines—Rev. A. W. Haines’s post office address is | them all the pastor has had to travel during the past | Can Wnoxe ng Rient? A Tale, by Mrs. 5. , Hall. d historical tof Gov. Ber 
7 sete ~~ Gen. a a a | Theological Seminary was also licensed. changed from Canonsburg, Pa., to Eddyville, Ia. four years 60,000 versts, (one verst equal to aout | Complete. Boston: T. O. H. P. Burnham. 1862. Frotbingham, a good historical account o , - 
P yeep rt Winbose Peak an and Gone. Convention, Beloit, Sept 24. The Rochester City Presbytery ((.-S.) met in Phelps Ha.i—Mr. William K. Hall of Yale Theological | two-thirds of an English mile ) Only the minority of | 8vo. pp. 143. nard, and the circumstances connected with the quar. 
a abe iitioni y Mova Scotia and New Branswiek Cong. Union, Shefielé, ¥. B., } Ontario co. N. Y.on the evening of April 29 The Seminary was ordained May 6 by New Haven West | the members of this congregation are freemen ; A novel of great power; the story of a school- | tering in Boston of the two British regiments in ques- 
gehen — lr ile session was brief and harmonious... Two of its acts | 48€ociation. partly officers, who generally remain at their post | master’s daughter, a young woman of natural refine- | tion, in 1768 ;—“ Solid Operations in Virginia,” by 
. many earnest femme a‘reedeen The ral ican (Bath) Sen- | 27 worthy of notice. One was to adjourn to Roches- R eer —— —— wo literary soci- 2 arene ah peasy San ment and aptitude for accomplishments; who falls | Rev. E. E. Hale, a lively sketch of Cornwallis’ York- 
i we rican i eties o ers ge, New Brunswick, N. J., will } ®! ‘3 fine baronet. Thi 1a Ith of Girls,” an 

hag Bana del understands that there is quite a religious re- eg On Sector of the” Fiet Cratohe eee ew. be delivered by Jehn S. Hart, LL.D. . , tion are exiles, who are divided into two classes: violently in love with a young is | town campaign ; The Hea of our 
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vival in Farmington, participated in. by all denomi- 
nations there. As one of ite fruits, twenty-four per- 
sons were, on a recent Sabbath, admitted as mem- 
bers of the Congregational church there, of which 
Rev. Mr, Howard is pastor. 


Galvin Pease, D.D., late President of Vermont Univer- 
sity, and member of a Congregational Association in 
Vermont. It is a little singular that two New Eng- 
land eee (Rev. Dr. Shedd being the other) 
should leave their positions about the same time for 











Hars— Rev. John T. Hays has been elected to the 
Presbyterian church of Frankfort, Ky. 
Hrapiry—Rev. P. C. Headley of New Bedford 
has declined the call to the Congregational church in 
Piymouth, Mass. 


those who have to work in the mines, and are em- 
ployed for gold washing; and those who obtain per- 
mission to settle. To the first class belong about 130 
Lutherans, who by the hardest labor scarcely succeed 
in earning their daily bread and the most indispensa- 


pereon is himself as violently in love with a heartless 
beauty, but at the last moment before marryiag her, 
in a sudden rage at some outrageous piece of conduct, 
abjures her, and marries the school- master's daughter, 
out of sheer spite. So the poor girl adapts herself 











excellent article by Rev. T. W. Higginson; and 
Prof. Agassiz’ appointed portion of “ Methods of Study 
in Natural History.” The chief poems of the number 
are Whittier’s “ Astra at the Capitol,” and Lowell’s 
































































Th ad for the first tim Biglow Paper entitled “Sunthin’ in the A sree 
wel ‘ : . —Rev. . ares. © gecond class was for rs e fast as she can to her new rank, tries to make her | Line.” The most prominent other article is Miss 
—the one cause Bath.—The same paper also says of the religious | pastorates in the O.-S. branch of the Pres. Church. _ Hicks — Rev. Marcus Hicks has removed from Mon seen ef ' on ; pre 
srican Repabli- interest in Bath, that thirty persons were admitted ' The other act was the passage, “‘ without dissent” ‘ —_— i ie b a Ww ae ee oe ore ote # ees he husband love her, seems to be succeeding, but all at | Prescott’s sketch of Miss Elizabeth ee gm — 
rk press, though into the membership of the Winter-street (Cong.) f as the Modérator announced it, of a resolution look- H nick to WY rah Ch ewett bas remo from West Siberia, no trace has been left. In 1857 a German | °¢e he meets his old love, and saves her life out ofa | of those two very remarkable books, a 
‘idely-cireulated ehureh recently, and seven as members of the Elm- f ing to the ultimate reunion of the two Assemblies. ae r Re oT Cae ta ad man co., N. Y. clergymen commenced to unite them into colonies. fire before the eyes of his wife. Hereupon the latter | Auchester’ and “ Counterparts.” This sketch has 
representative street (Baptint) church. The resolution, drawn and presented by an aged lay- a Kasi Li a x ¥ orth Haven, Res become The Government encouraged this movement by the | €lopes, contrives to be thought drowned, has a boy, | much interest, though sadly deficient—from necessity 
r. J. T. Hibbert, Lewiston.—Rey. E, P. Hammond commenced a | ™®2,¥#8 briefly and kindly discussed, and, as stated, | PA Or BM Dat “aes Laws, formerly President of | e7ant of an extensive tract of land, and at present | brings him up, gets back to England, at last finds her } no doubt—in fullness of information about Miss Shep- 
two days since, series of evening meetings in Lewiston, on Sunday, unanimously passed, . R.. C.D. Westminster College, has been arrested and placed im about 500 exiles have been collected in three colonies | husband, his old love (whom he bad married) dying, es a edna me Secioam, 
er of non-inter- April 27, and is continuing them with steadily deep- Revival at Albion.—The Presbyterian church at | the military prison of St. Louis. —the Finns at Verkne-Suyetuk, the Letts and Ger- | gives him the boy, sees him carry off the little fellow | P' aise, very pleasant for its passionate enth a 
ot stands closely ening interest and effect. Albion, N. Y., (Rev. H. E. Niles, pastor,) has recently | Looms—Rev. W. I. Loomis has resigned his | ™2”* #t Nishnaya Bulanka, the Esthonians at Verk- | to travel, and goes away again to live the rest of her but whose sustained shouting spasmodic Ppa ld = 
mr vet red MASSACHUSETTS—-Plymouth —When I sent you a | Teceived an accession of seventy ene members. | charge of the church in Schuylerville, N. Y naya Bulanka. Yet the colonists still stand greatly | tif. sione. A frightfal picture of mental suffering, | mewhet weastoome fo. 9.quiat. mind, £98 ee 
utat Stalybriige little notice of the revival here five weeks ral Mr. | Sixty five of these -were admitted on profession of | Muazizey—Rey. D. G. Mallery is the chaplain of | in need of support, as they are exceedingly poor. The tantly paining the reader with those extrava. | © apthonts by. Frit. eee. 
Stalybridge that Hammond, who had assisted the pastor in his weak. | ‘heir taith—being a part of the fruits of a very inter- | ite 51st Penns) !vania, with Ger. Burnside. committee at Irkutzk has built for them a school; | ©°?® ee ae trible and ipatita The Continental for June hes two pelitical articles, 
cy era nese, was about leaving. After a pause, with | ©#ting revival which has been in progress for several |  Mcluvaire—This distinguished prelate, the Bishop | Pvt when last heard from had not yet been able to paaser waEerese Sete too true to put into | 1. rhe Constitution and Slavery,” end “ Desperation 
ors to stir up the renewed power, it spread through the — Rev, | Weeks. The pastor has been aided ia his labors by | of the Diocese of Ohio, was, at the late p Reta at 4 fird the right man for the place, as beside teaching | ® novel. In every page almost the wild morbid pas- | |) Goionization;” a very readable assortment of 
uencing Govern- Dr. Kirk Earle, and others, have assisted in the | R€¥-Drs. Shaw of Rochester, Wisner of Lockport, | unanimously elected President of the American Tract | S¢hool he is expected to lead at the religious meet- | sion repels us, but constantly some profoundly true | 1. sietch, and poem including a chapter of “ Mac- 
boy powers - . eb ae the el: but personal effort oy Chris- | #84 MeColl of Scottsville. Society. ings in the absence of the pastor, (who can visit them | trait recalls the attention, and we read on. pone aid acon ms pleasant group of “ Reeollec- 
-@ number pf old Beso mad wrestling have had much to do with | The Legislature of Ohio have granted the use of Se eee orem Lo tr Jr., was ordained | © 4 a 2 ak : be ni ergs to administer the tem- Ransitiox Recoap, Monthly parts XV. and | sions of Washington Irving,” and the first chapter of 
ere assembled at he temarhaiie dleplays.of paying Cree iets | the Hall of Representatives to the General Assembly. Sa _— Pa. “ Altogether, the receipts ef the Church Aid Society XVI. Edited by. Frank Moore. ew York: G. P. Mre. Kimball’s story of “ Hiram Meeker,”. which 
the meeting, who et ee yee tun Tick of the Gon rit has |} Anti-Slavery.—The Presbytery of Harrisburg lately | changed fom Newport, Ohio yy; hidrese is | mounted in 1860 to 18,287 rubles, and in 1861. (until |.  {D3™- - 2 A supple. | hows already much of its author's characteristic, 
ie-houses, go from Thrillin vor vo marked: the histo ar eight | dese. session in which it unanimously passed the |  Pexxy—Rev. I. S. Perry has dissolved his con July) to 24.980 rubles ; small sums, and entirely in- aia iedin ~ eral a — . Moo Pan +4 somewhat hard but clear outlining of personal traits. 
nsive printed pla- sasha, dian alia ian eons Sete —_ following ferolution : tion with the ehuroh at Bellows Falls, Vt. nee) ‘accquate for the immense wants of the Church. But | Yew yi. GP Fee Peach: More. The most elaborate article of the number is the'final 
ea — er daily, and thronged, : 2 on Rinias, be App | a system of American patie y as | . Bourt—The post-office address of Rev. Alex. Soott | ** these wants have now been brought for the frst Wiced partions of this excellent collection of contem- | balf of Dr. Reuben’s atticle, “ The Education to’ be.” 
P aa At last, two hundred have expressed hope, and | eenstitutional measures for the abolition of thie Meat Tri, and | 18. changed from Arcata, Cal , to New Concord, Musk- on - the joemevenat Sette wil ates anit thn The two articles constitute a rather indistinet outline 
os te trade in the ‘Many of them very clear cases of conversion. Pray that they may be speedily n ir erga = eral oo Speretinn of all the Peuoree falas of the problem of education, together with cursory 
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Missionaries Sauep.—Dr. Samuel F. Green of 
‘the Ceylon Mission sailed from Boston on Monday, 
the 26th inst., for his field of labor, after having 
‘spent some time in his native land for the restora- 
tion cf his health. He takes with him on his 
return, as his wife, Miss Margaretta P. Williams 
of Worcester, Mass., to whom he was united in 
matrimony on Thursday, the 22d, at Worcester. 





More Navat Cuapriains.—An application is 
before Congress, which we hope may meet with 
deserved success, for an increase in the number of 
Naval Chaplains. The great and sudden increase 
of our navy, which has been so fully sustained by 
the public mind, has not been accompanied by any 
considerable increase of chaplains. We had, by 
law, 24 chaplains while the navy was on the peace 
establishment, and employed only 8,000 men. 
Now we have about 40,000, and no increase of 
chaplains. Every regiment in the army of volun- 
teers has its chaplain. Congress would not inten- 
tionally make a discrimination against the sailors 
in the navy, when the navy is rendering such glo- 
rious service tothe Union. There are now above 
30 frigates, sloops of war, and naval steamers in 
commission, which have no chaplains—their ar- 
mament ranging from 20 guns to 50, and their 
force of men from 200 to 500. An addition of ten 
to the present number of chaplains would be a 
great boon; but the number of chaplaincies could 
be properly raised to 50, if good men were ap- 
pointed, to the great advantage of the service. 





An Eprror’s Dinner.—In a blank sheet of paper, 
without signature, name, message, or mark, there 
come to this office postage stamps tothe amount of 
forty-four cents. The envelop is post-marked 
“Providence, R. I.” Some one, then, has put 
forty-four cents into our hands anonymously. Is 
it conscience-money—to pay some old subscriber’s 
delinquency ? Impossible. Such a fanaticism of 
conscience isinconceivable. Is ita gift? Thank 
you, whoever you are! Do not scruple to renew 
the act. Forty-four cents is ample for a dinner, if 
it be for only one. But there are several editors 
in this office, and all apt to be hungry; and grave 
doubts are excited as to the person proper to 
manage this remittance. The editor-in-chief is, of 
course, the proper person to deal with it. But this 
slight misunderstanding may be rectified by increas- 
ing the number of stamps fourfold. 

If any other of our readers wish to contribute to 
our personal enjoyments, let them also send money 
to The Independent, without name, writing, or 
mark. We sh@l understand the thing without 
further hint. 


THE CHURCHES AND THE WAR. 


Tue two General Assemblies of the Old and the 
New School Presbyterian Church have been in- 
session, respectively, at Columbus, Ohio, and at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The present political condition of the country 
has occupicd the attention of both Assemblies, and 
both have proved themselves eminently sound and 
patriotic. The New School Assembly addresses a 
letter of sympathy to President Lincoln, which is 
full of enthusiasm : 


“‘ Since the day of your inauguration, the thou- 
* sands of our membership have followed you with 
unceasing prayer, beseeching the Throne of Heaven 
on your behalf. In our great church courts ; in 
our lesser judication ; in our weekly assemblages, 
in the house of God ; at ‘our family altars, in the 
inner place of prayer, you have been.the burden 
of our petitions ; and when we look at the history of 
your administration hitherto, and at the wonderful 
way in which this people has been led, under your 
guidance, we glorify God on your behalf. Wegive 
praise, not to man, but to God.” 


In the expressions of confidence and personal 
admiration, the letter employs language not at all 
too strong for the public heart, but which has 
usually been found rather in private letters of fond 
parents, or in the eager epistles of lovers, than in 
the dignified documents of stately public bodies : 


“Tn your firmness, your integrity, challenging 
the admiration of even our enemies, your modera- 
tion, your wisdom, the timeliness of your acts, 
exhibited at critical junctures, your paternal words, 
#0 eminently befitting the chosen head of a great 
Reonle, we recognize the hand and power of God. 

e devoutly and humbly accept it as from him, an 
answer to the innumerable prayers which have 
gone up from our hearts. We desire, as a church, 
to express to you our reverence, our love, our deep 
sympathy with you in the greatness of your trust, 
the depth of your personal bereavements, and to 
pledge to you, as in all the future, our perpetual 
remembrance of you before God, and all the sup- 
port that loyal hearts can offer.” 

This suits us. We have always believed that 
churches and ecclesiastical bodies should express 
decided opinions upon public affairs. 

The Assembly gives a noble testimony of unflag- 
ging patriotism. Such words as these are honor- 
able memorials that men will look back upon with 
pride in after times : 

“* We have given our sons and some of our min- 

- isters to the army and navy. Many of ourchurch- 
members have died in hospital and field. We are 
glad that we have given them, and we exult in that 
they were true to death. We gladly pledge as many 
more as the cause of our country may demand. We 
believe that there is but one path before this people 
—this gigantic and inexpressibly wicked rebellion 
must be destroyed ; the interests of humanity, the 
cause of God and his church, demand it at our 
hands. May God give to you his great support, 
preserve you, im to you more than human 
wisdom, and permit you, ere long, to rejoice in the 
deliverance of our beloved country in peace and 

unity.” ‘ ; 

There will be no need to inquire, How stand 
the New School Presbyterians? They stand 
squarely on the very front line, steadfast and im- 
movable. 

In some respeets, the action of the Old School Gen- 
eral Assembly, at Columbus, is yet more remarka- 
ble. It is well known that the body of.Christians rep- 
resented by this Assembly are among the most con- 

_servative§in the land. They have been extremely 
eautious of meddling in the slightest degree with 
fd political affairs. 
.\° ‘The churches of the South, before the great Sep- 
"gration, were, in doctrinal sympathy, very generally 
“with the New School. It was understood, at the 
. ., time, that the leaders of the Presb ian Church in 
_ he South, agreed to follow the 





that protection was given. The Old School As- 





it any action or influence against slavery as if it were 
a rock-bound coast. Last year the Assembly, at 
length, but after a great struggle, passed Dr. 
Spring’s patriotic resolutions ;—much to the disgust 
of many ministers and laymen in the border slave 
states,—men who, perhaps, would have been glad 
of an unbroken Union, but who, if compelled to 
choose between the South and the North, would 
have gone heart and soul with slavery, and against 
liberty. 

A party was at once formed to resist this patriotic 
tendency of the Old-School Church, and to bring it 
back to the ground of supreme indifference tsward 
every living question of justice and humapity. 
This movement had its strongest advocates in 
Kentucky. A paper was established in Louisville, 
edited in chief by Rev. Stuart Robinson, that for 
months has, in the most vulgar and ferocious 
language, contended that the Church should con- 
fine itself to simple piety, and let political duty 
alone. As against this malignant advocacy of an 
unworldly purism, Dr. Robert L. Breckinridge was 
the leader ; and it was understood that the Assem- 
bly of this year would test the relative strength of 
the parties. In a Report on the State of the Nation, 
introduced by Dr. B., several points were made. 

1. That our Constitution and public documents 
do not expressly recognize the existence and gov- 
ernment of God. 

2. An earnest protest against Profane S wearing. 
3. Slavery. On this point, the paper says: 
“We refer with reluctance and diffidence to 
‘ the cause of the oppressed,’ on accouut of the com- 
plicity of the subject with the political questions 
of the day, and the calamities and perils which 
now beset us as a nation. The system that 
makes or proposes to make the relation of master 
and slave hereditary, perpetual, and absolute, 
must be wrong, as it is a negation of the principles 
and precepts of the Gospel and of the very idea of 
civil liberty and inalienable rights. It is here, we 
believe, that, as a nation, we should feel that ‘we 
have verily been guilty concerning our brother.’ 
It requires no argument to show that, as a 
nation, we, at the time of the adoption of 
our Constitution, did not regard slavery as an 
institution to be perpetuated, but to be terminated 
in the not distant future. But a change of senti- 
ment has grown with the growth of our nation, 
almost from that till the present ; till we have an 
almest superhuman effort in the present rebellion, 
to base the entire framework of our Government on 
the single principle of hereditary servitude. -It is 
indeed a lamentation, and must be for a lamenta- 
tion that the power and patronage of our General 
Government have to a great extent been wielded 
in aiding and abetting this effort, till it culminated 
in overt acts of treason and rebellion. It is also 
ground for surprise and sorrow, and deep humilia- 
tion, that there are men to be found everywhere 
among our citizens who openly and shamelessly 
avow themselves in favor of this nefarious effort, 
and in sympathy with those who still prosecute it.” 
4. Corrupt Politicians. 

In connection with the Report, a Preamble and 
Resolutions were introduced, of which we give 
a condensed account. The document begins 
by a distinct recognition of the duty resting 
en such a religious body, to utter its deliber- 
ate judgment on the condition of the* c8untry, 
and the obligations of the people. The wick- 
edness of the rebellion is solemnly denounced, 
as traitorous, groundless, deeply aggravated, and 
contrary to the dictates of natural religion and 
morality, and plainly condemned by the Word of 
God. No minister or Christian has a right to 
counsel or sanction treason or rebellion, which 
must be sinful in a free country, where there is 
the power to change the government by voting. 
The word of exhortation is addressed to any 
Christian people who may have been left of God 
to have any hand in these enormities, or to breth- 
ren who have sinned exceedingly, and whom God 
calls to repentance by fearful judgments; while 
affectionate sympathy is tendered to those who 
have suffered innocently. The Assembly proposes 
ta take no notice at this time of the wide schism 
of the Southern synods, but is resolved to maintain 
its church order in every part of the United States. 
Devout gratitude is expressed to God for the peace 
and unity prevailing in the Church in the loyal 
states. Disturbers of the peace of the Church 
ought not to be allowed. All who love God are 
earnestly exhorted to turn a deaf ear to all counsels 
that favor a reaction toward disloyalty or schism. 
We copy two paragraphs setting forth the present 
responsibilities of the Government and the 
Church : 

The Government.— It is the clear and solemn 
duty of the National Government to preserve, at 
whatever cost, the National Union and Constitution, 
to maintain the laws in their supremacy, to crush 
force by force, and to restore the reign of public 
order and peace to the entire nation, by whatever 
lawful means are necessary thereunto. And it is 
the bounden duty of all peéple who compose this 
great nation, each one in his several place and 
degree, to uphold the Federal Government, and 
every state government, and all persons in author- 
ity, whether civil or military, in all their lawful 
and proper acts, unto the end hereinbefore set 
forth. 

The Church.—* There is hardly anything more 
inexcusable connected with the frightful conspiracy 
against which we testify, than the conduct of 
those office-bearers and members of the Church, 
who, although citizens of loyal states, and subject 
to the control of loyal Presbyteries and Synods, 
have been faithless to all authority, human and 
divine, to which they owed subjection. Nor 
should any to whom this deliverance may come 
fail to bear in mind that it is not only their out- 
ward conduct concerning which they ought to take 
heed; but it is also and especially their heart, 
their temper, and their motives, in the sight of 
God, and toward the free and beneficent civil 
government which he has blessed us withal, and 
toward the spiritual commonwealth to which they 
are subject in the Lord. In all these respects, we 
must all give account to God in the great day. 
And it is in view of our own dread responsibility 
to the Judge of quick and deed that we now make 
this deliverance.” 

These resolutions were debated on Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, in the presence of crowded 
and deeply attentive audiences. Dr. Breckinridge, 
in his speech, declared that he knew of but one 
truly loyal clergyman of his Church in Missouri, 
and not one in Kentucky or Maryland. Under the 
pretense of piously deploring the injury to truth, 
he said the opponents dreaded the harm that 
would come to the cause of secession by the reso- 
lutions. The principal speakers in opposition 
were Judge Gamble and Drs. McPheeters of St. 
Louis, Stuart Robinson of Kentucky, Backus of 
Baltimore, and MacDonald of Princeton. Dr. 
Backus stated that full two-thirds of the people of 
his congregation, if not of the city of Baltimore, 
were earnest sympathizers with the South. It was 
also said that “Ram” Hollins was a member of 
Dr. B.’s church, in good and regular standing, and 
a good Christian withal. 

At 4 o’clock the vete was taken by yeas and 
nays, after an attempted emasculation by Rev. Dr. 
MacDonald and Dr. Backus. Yeas 199, nays 20. 

In this connection it may be interesting to read 








sembly has hitherto met all attempts to secure from 
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may act for the cause of justice and merey, in that 
Wisdom which is pure, peaceable, and 
to direct, and that the effusion of may be 
\ stayed.” le 
When it ‘s remembered that hundreds, and prob- 
ably thousands, of Quakers are in the army—that 
| ‘who'e companies have been found, in which 
| @very man is a full Quaker, and that in certain 
Quaker neighborhoods of Pennsylvania there is not 
a family, with sons old enough to bear arms, but 
has rome of them in the army, it must be admitted 
that this “minute” is very mild. On the whole, 
we may consider rebellion to have few friends in 
the church at the North. 





ON THE STEPS OF THE CAPITOL. 


pl aaa 
Nor long ago, the nation was thrilled by a mes- 
sage over the electric wire announcing that Con- 
gress had triumphantly passed the bill abolishing 
Slavery in the District of Columbia. In a few 
days another message sped after it, creating equal 
enthusiasm, bearing tidings that the President had 
given the act the sanction which made it a solemn 
law of the land. Bells were rung and cannon 
fired. The fetters of three thousand slaves were 
broken. The National Capitol stood on free soil. 
But a sudden shadow has since fallen upon this 
general rejoicing. Liberty has been stung with 
insult in the very place of her triumph. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia has been turned into a spacious 
slave-jail. The National Capitol stands not yet 
upon free soil. 

The telegraph, within a few days past, has been 
busy with stories from Washington of attempts at 
recapturing fugitive slaves, and returning them t? 
bondage in the neighboring slave states. Dis- 
graceful scenes have been witnessed in that 
city. Riot has reigned in the streets. The mili- 
tary power, administered by Gen. Wadsworth, 
came in collision with the eivil power, administered 
by Marshal Lamon. The soldiers took sides 
with the slaves; the Marshal’s deputies, with 
their masters. Among the incidents was one 
which no man who loves liberty and hates injus- 
tice ought to read without a blush of mingled 
shame and indignation. Thetelegraph, on Friday, 
said : 

“A fugitive slave, pursued by the law-offcers, 
“ran up the steps of the Capitol, with his manacles 
“upon him.” : 

Our Washington correspondent, whose letter is 
on another pate, gives the horrible details of the 
story, showing how the panting negro was seized 
by his pursuers, dragged down the steps, and hur- 
ried away to the slave-jail. 

Is it possible that such a deed can be perpetrated 
by the Government and not be branded by the 
nation as a disgrace? When the eyes of the 
civilized world are thus drawn to the most 
conspicuous spot on the American continent, 
by the spectacle of so unhallowed an act, 
shall a Christian people look on quietly and 
emother their righteous indignation? Now that 
Slavery, no longer content with crushing the 
slave, seeks at last to crush the nation, shall the 
Government, in its high places, still be an obedient 
servant, bowing in humble compliance at the 
beck of the Slave Power? How much longer 
shall we add sin jo folly by trampling on justice 
for the sake of aiding our enemies? If the Govern- 
ment has a conscience, let this act sting it to the 
quick. 
The Commissioners appointed by the District 
Court to consider the claims of the masters of 
escaped slaves, have outraged public justice and 
the spirit of patriotism by refusing to admit evi- 
dence to prove the disloyalty of the claimants. A 
confessed traitor, serving in the rebellion, if his 
slave escape into the hands of these Commissioners, 
finds no obstacle in the way of recovering kim. 
We can imagine how this decision will be gratify- 
ing to our enemies, but not how it is honorable to 
ourselves. 

No man in the Republic, loyal or disloyal, 
has a constitutional right to recover a fugitive 
slave in the District of Columbia. The Constita- 
tion, if it provides at all for the return of fugitives, 
expressly specifies those, and those only, who 
escape from one state into another state. It makes 4 
no provision for the recapture of slaves escaping 
out of a State into the District of Columbia. Long 
ago, the Supreme Court decided that the District 
was not to be regarded, in any sense, as a State. 
To return a fugitive, therefore, who escapes 
within the ten miles square of the capital, is an 
act unwarranted by the Constitution. It casts a 
human body, as a gratuitous sacrifice, under the 
wheel of the great Juggernaut. 

The whole subject has gone up to the Supreme 
Court. That Court, a few years ago, brought 
shame upon itself by being false toliberty. It has 
now a chance to atone for its great offense, and to 
retrieve its lost reputation. Let it now, for once, 
give judgment according to justice! 





THE NEW-SCHOOL AND THE A. H. M §. 


Wejhave received from a respected correspondent 
in the West some comments on a sermon by Rev. 
E. D. Morris of Columbus, Ohio, which was pub- 
lished in The Christian Herald, the New-School 
paper of the West, the week before the meeting of 
the N.-S. General Assembly. We think, if our 
friend was here, we could easily satisfy him that 
it is not advisable to publish his piece just as it 
stands. Our N.-S. brethren are in a trying crisis 
as to their Ecclesiastical Home Missions, and must 
be allowed latitude. The Herald’s summary of the 
annual report says that “the sum of nearly twenty 
thousand dollars has been paid to Home Missiona- 
ries during the year.” We hope it will be larger 
next year. But we will take the occasion to set this 
matter of the A. H. M. S. in a more just light, on 
two or three points where Mr. Morris’s zeal has 

carried him too far. 

We do not propose to discuss the former relations 

of New-School Presbyterianism to Congregation- 

alism, except to remark that, according to our recol- 

lection, Congregationalists used to be told that their 
joining the Presbyterians was no change, for it was 

all the same thing. Mr. M. now tells Congregation- 
alists that they have given their strength and sinews 

“to the planting and maturing of a denomina- 
“ tion in polity far unlike theirown.” And in anoth- 

er part he charges them with being engaged in 
“building up an aggressive Congregationalism on 
“ Presbyterian soil,” because they now try to foster 
churches of their own polity in the West. Neither 
will we controvert his arguments to show that 
Presbyterianism possesses such “ rare capabilities 
“as an agency for prosecuting the missionary 
work.” We propose to consider that question in the 
light of developments that shall appear a quarter 
of a century hence, in the year 1887. 

But there are some specific charges made by Mr. 

‘| Morris against the American Home Missionary 
Society, which we think proper te notice. Oneis, the 
great “ waste involved in the collection of funds,” 
so great that “in our own region hardly less than 
“ one-half out of every dollar has for several years 
“been consumed in the simple act of collection.” 
- And he intimates rather than asserts that one-fifth of 
the whole income of the A. H. M. S. is thus absorb- 
ed. “The charge is wholly groundless, because it is 
an established and published rule that “ the Society 
| “ has no merely collecting agents.” It employs. 
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agency, that the same. paper ‘which prints the 


sermon publi column an ur- 
gent call for such a to be adopted in every 
presbytery, about a h -which would ‘make 


five or six times as heavy a.cost as that now incur- 
red by the A.H. M.S. But for “the simple act of 


collection” the A. H. M. 8. expends—nothing. 


Another charge is of a “ profuse and often waste- 
ful method of distributing the funds,” by. “ the 
“ number of churches needlessly or lavishly aided, 
“and of inefficient or unsatisfactory men sup- 
por’ed.” 

A charge so vague and sweeping, without a sin- 
gle specification of place or person, of course can- 
not be refuted. But such a charge ought not to be 
made by Presbyterians, becanse it is a well-known 
tule of the Society,to rely upon each presbytery, or 
a committee of presbytery, to designate the feeble 
churches that ought to be aided within its bounds ; 
and to employ and sustain no minister to labor 
in such church, unless he belongs to or is approved 
by the presbytery in whose bounds he labors. And 
thoze who are familiar with the developments of 
the last ten years, can easily realize what a clamor 
‘would have been raised, had the Executive Commit- 
tee in New York assumed, of their own motion, to 
withhold aid from churches or employment from 
ministers thus accredited by the presbytery, by 
judging over the heads of the presbytery that the 
church did not need aid or the minister was not fit 
to be employed. 

But the charge comes with a special ill grace from 
Mr. Morris, from the fact that for several years he 
has beer a member or chairman of the committee 
appointed by the Presbytery of Franklin to attend 
to this very business, so that the waste of mission- 
ary money upon unworthy churches and incom- 
petent ministers in that region must have been 
committed on his recommendation. What would 
he have said, if the Society had refused to aid those 
whom he and his committee recommended ? 

Another allegation with which he seeks to turn 

the churches of the West away from the A. H. M. 
S., is that “if we take the entire Northwest to- 
“ gether, and estimate the salary and expenses of 
“the nine or ten men employed therein to do the 
“ work of that Society, we shall probably find that 
* not one fartfling of the sums collected by them ever 
“reaches any missionarygn the field.” If this is 
intended to convey censure or blame to any party, 
the blame would seem to rest on the churches of 
the Northwest, that, after forty years’ culture by 
the Home Missionary Society, have not attained 
enough of either liberality or gratitude to con- 
tribute to the Society so much as the cost of super- 
vision of the Western work. It cannot attach 
blame to the “nine or ten men” for not collecting 
more money, because their business is not the col- 
lecting of money, but the exercise of care and 
assistance over feeble churches and desolate mis- 
sionary fields. And it cannot be the fault of the 
A. H. M. S., because they only employ “nine or 
“ten men” where the Presbyterians propose to 
employ fifty or more, (one to each presbytery,) 
and pay them their wages out of funds contributed 
by Eastern churches. 
Neither can we see it to be a fault or defect in- 
herent in the system, as being “ purely voluntary 
“in its character.” It is nothing but a straightfor- 
ward method of management, which every honest 
mind comprehends, whereby the A. H. M. Society 
undertakes the specific work of helping ministers 
and churches to spread the Gospel in the destitute 
places, by means of contributiens “purely volun- 
“tary” from all who choose to co-operate in this way; 
and all moneys thus contributed, from all persons of 
all classes in all places, are putinto a common trea- 
sury, and thence paid out to those who earn wages 
in the service. We cannot imagine that there are 
any people in the Western churches who will think 
it a defect in the working of the “purely volun- 
“tary” principle of the A. H. M. S., that it collects 
More money in the Fast than it dce= in_the West. 
and then uses the money collected in the East to 
make good the shortcoming iu the West. That is 
just what the Society was created for; and nobly 
has it done its work. Surely, this censure should 
not come from the West. It will not be regarded 
in the East. But the Society will continue its 
work, as God shall open the way, without any 
change in its principles of administration—Presby- 
terians in or Presbyterians out—no difference, and 
aiding, as from the beginning, all Christian churches 
of every name that come within its rules. 





MAY MAIL-CARRIERS BE BLACK? 


Tue African may be defined as a being created 
to show how wicked white men can be. The sys- 
tem of law in the slave states is an elaborate and 
stupendous attempt to debauch one race by system- 
atically defrauding another. The master’s selfish- 
ness is the horizon over which the slave’s life rises 
and sets. The law ordains it. Public opinion 
confirms it. , 

The North has cleansed itself from the laws, 
but not from the public sentiment generated by 
slavery. Black men are not made subject to the 
irresponsible powers or passions of other men. 
But they are restrained by law, and by an even 
stronger barrier—prejudice—from the free use of 
their own powers for themselves. 

Almost all avenues of industry are as effectually 
blocked to them by prejudice, as if a law and an 
officer warned them off. Schools even, in effect, are 
shut against them. A cold legal permission of at- 
tendance is of no avail against the master’s scowl, 
the white children’s antipathy, and angry parents’ 
protests. 

As a farm laborer, to some extent, the African 
may labor with white men. More than anywhere 
else, he finds himself fairly treated on the ship’s 
deck. Pulpits, papers, and people might take 
lessons in justice and kindness from rude and 
boisterous sailors. 

We put a stigma upon the black man’s color, 
and then plead that prejudice against the commonest 
fair dealing. We shut him out of schools, and 
then bitterly inveigh against the ignorance of his 
kind. We shut up all learned professions from his 
reach, and withhold the motives for ordinary enter- 
prise, and then declare that he is an inferior being, 
fitted only for menial services. 

As fast then as it can be done, let Christians take 
out of the way of black men, and of all men, the 
stumbling-blocks that prejudice and injustice have 
cast down before them. One step in this direction 
Congress seemed likely to take, and should have 
taken. We are pained to see {hat it has been pre- 
vented, and that Mr. Colfax, of whom we had a 
right to expect better things, has had a leading 
in preventing it. We quote: 
passed a bill repealing ~ 
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ommending that it do not pass.’” 

“No oné petitioned for it?” Does Congress, 
then, always refuse to do a just or needed thing, 
till some one petitions? “No Postmaster-General 
“recommended it?” What « reason 
is this, in consideration of the Southern influence 
over all administrations for the last fifty years ' 
“No public sentiment demanded it?” Perhaps 
public sentiment has not yet been formed on the 
point, whether the carrier’s horse in Arkansas 
shall be straddled by a black or white pair of legs ! 
The of mail-carriers has not occupied 
the thought of the public. But there is a princi- 
ple, about which a sentiment has been formed, that 
includes this and hundreds of other cases—viz. : 
that it is the duty of the Government of these 
| United States to abolish all unjust and arbitrary 
distinctions between man and map, and to recog- 
nize the humanity, the essential manhood, of the 
African. 

‘It would allow negroes to be mail contractors !” 
Why not, if they can do the service better and 
cheaper than any others? Ah, but that would 
make them officers of the Government! They 
would be agents of the Government —offcers, if 
that word pleases better. Will this Government 
be subverted by hiring an “ officer” to drive horse 
for it? For shame, Mr. Colfax! “Impair the 
“security of mails, because in some states black men 
“are not allowed to testify!” That may be a good 
reason for refusing a contract to a black man in 
Alabama or Georgia, but is no reason for refusing 
it to a colored man in states where they can testify. 

But, worst of all, is Mr. Colfax’s allegation that 
slaves might be employed by their masters to 
drive, and so the Government would contribute to 
slaveholding! Why not amend the bill—so that 
only free colored men should be allowed to carry 
the mails ? 

We are ashamed to follow these sophistries, that 
do not at all conceal the real grounds in this matter. 
It is not the security of the mails that Mr. Colfax 
fears, but of the Republican party! And it would 
have been more creditable to have said so. Next 
to the courage to do right, is the courage to say 
that you know and approve it, but are afraid to 
do it. « 

It may not be of much immediate practical im- 
portance to colored men that they be permitted to 
carry the mails when they can do it better than 
anybody else ; but the recognition by this Govern- 
ment of the right of a black man to perform any 
duty which he can discharge well—the recogni- 
tion by the Government of the United States that 
a black man is a Man, with civil rights and com- 
mon privileges—that 1s important beyond any esti- 
mate ! 

Against the tremendous prejudices existing, does 
any man believe that a colored man would ever get 
a contract or a driver's seat without he were emi- 
nently fitand trustworthy ? Everybody else would 
have such an advantage over him that the mere 
fact of getting a trust would be proof eminent that 
he ought to have it. Wedonot say that a black 
man should have favors granted by law because he 
is a black man. But we do say, that if, in any 
case, a black man is the best man for carrying the 
mails, Congress ought to say that his color is no dis- 
qualification. Masters often trust black men with 
their families and their estates. Slavery trusts the 
black man. We demand that Liberty shall do the 
same. No man is doing justice to himself or to 
American ideas who refuses to let a man stand at 
his own proper personal worth, without regard to 
nationality or color. 

We had aright to hope from this Congress a recog- 
nition of the simple rights of manhood in the African. 
We had aright to expect of Mr. Colfax a leading and 


generous influence in that direction. Congress 
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ous act. But if it were to be refused, was Mr. Colfax 
the man to advise the refusal? And if from any 
misfortune he were compelled to be a mouthpiece 
to acommittee or a party, how much better would it 
have been to say, “It is inexpedient, for party 
reasons, to do a just act; and we adjourn it to a 
later day, when Republicanism is so strong that it 
can afford to be Right.” That would have hit the 
nail on the head. 





DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE. 


PROGRESS OF DEMOCRATIC SENTIMENT IN PRUSSIA. 


Tuere is nothing more cheering in the political 
history of the XIXth century than the steady 
growth of democratic sentiment. It seems some- 
times to be at a stand-still or even on the de- 
cline in one country; but to make up for it we 
generally find an advance the more rapid in an- 
other. Viewing Europe as a whole, it is safe to 
assert that, since 1815, it has become from year to 
year more democratic. This progress of European 
democracy well deserves to be better known than 
it at present is; for, as Protestantism and Roman 
Catholicism, so democracy on the one hand, and 
despotism, monarchy, oligarchy, and aristocracy 
on the other, are antagonistic principles which will 
never be reconciled ; and the more the march of 
civilization unites all the nationalities of the earth 
into one brotherhood of nations, the greater im- 
portance and dimensions this irrepressible conflict 
must assume. Every victory of the European 
democracy is our victory, and its every defeat is 
our defeat. 

Its most recent triumph democracy has celebrated 
in Prussia. At the late election of the Second 
Chamber, April 28, the Government fought a 
pitched battle against democracy, and has lost it. 
The utmost exertion proved of no avail; the 
prefect (Landrath) of each of the circles into which 
Prussia is divided, was instructed to urge on the 
inhabitants of his district, and especially the 
country people, to vote against the democrats ; a 
large number of the clergy of the state churches 
(Protestant and Roman Catholic) volunteered the 
strongest denunciations of democratic principles ; 
intimations weré given to all occupants of public 
offices, inclusive even of the professors of the uni- 
versities, that the Government expected them not 
to associate with the democratic party. And yet, 
in spite of all this, the democratic party will not 
only be as strong in the new Second Chamber as 
it was in the former, but more of its distinguished 
leaders, who in 1849 were exiled, or at least with- 
drew from the political arena, will retake their 
seats. To understand fully the significance of this 
victory of democracy, and the influence which it 
may have on the development of Prussia, of Ger- 
many, and of all Europe, we must briefly refer to 
some of the turning-points in the recent political 
history of Prussi 
* Immediately after the war which overthrew the 
power of Napoleon, in 1815, King Frederick Wil- 
liam III. promised his people a constitution. A 
‘committee was appointed to prepare a draft, but 
the liberal movement of the German students in 
1819 so intimidated the princes, that it was resolved 
at the Congress of Karlsbad to grant to the several 
German states, not a representative constitution, 
but only s representation of the three 


powers. Even with this sham representation no 


| beginning was made in Prussia until 1823, when 


each ef the eight Provinces received a 
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with heavy penalties, . At length, in 1847, whe 
the approach of the French Revolution was already 
felt in the feverish agitation pervading Europe, 
King Frederick William IV. condescended to con- 
voke, for the first time, a National Diet, on which, 
however, he conferred no more rights than the 
provincial diets had possessed. . But owing to the 
excellent system of public schools, in which Prussia 
excelled all other countries of Europe, the deputies 
of the people, when they assembled for the first 
time at Berlin, declared themselves'by no means 
satisfied with the meager gift of the Government, 
but at once demanded an extension of their power. 
Probably they would have had long to wait if the 
French Revolution of 1848 had not shaken the 
foundation of every German throne, and made the 
princes cowardly to assent to most of the demands 
of the people. The King of Prussia was par- 
ticularly vacillating and pusillanimous, and many 
of his acts and sayings will stand forth in history 
among the most signal proofs of the helpless. con- 
dition to which royalty at this period had been re- 
duced. He declared that he would “assume the lead 
of the liberal movements in Germany;” that the con- 
federation of states should be converted into one 
federal state, (Bundesstaat,) with a federal parlia- 
ment ; that Prussia should be absorbed in Germany. 
He moreover proposed to the National Diet the con- 
vocation of a Constituent Assembly, proceeding 
from general and direct suffrage, which was to 
draft a constitution. The proposition was of 
course gladly accepted, and in 1848 the first 
Prussian Parliament met. It now became appa- 
rent for the first time how deeply, notwithstanding 
thirty years of despotism and oppression, demo- 
cratic sentiments had already rooted themselves in 
the hearts of the people. A few weeks sufficed 
to complete a strict party organization in every 
district and in every town of the kingdom, and to 
elect triumphantly to the Constituent Assembly a 
phalanx of sterling democrats, who were resolved 
to reduce royalty to a minimum of prerogatives, 
and many of whom even avowed their desire to 
establish as soon as possible a republican form of 
government. No less surprising than this success 
at the election was the large number of men of the 
highest social position and influence who were 
among the chosen representatives. It included 
officers of the highest state tribunals, counts, and 
many other noblemen, professors of the universi- 
ties, clergymen, etc. The Constituent Assembly 
would have made Prussia at once a democratic 
monarchy, with only a guspensive veto for the 
king, if the army had not suffered itself to be 
employed for effecting a counter revolution. On 
November 10, 1849, General Wrangel entered 
Berlin with 15,000 men, and the Assembly was 
dispersed. The King usurped the right of promul- 
gating of his own accord a new constitution, in 
accordance with which “another parliament—con- 
sisting of two houses, a House of Lords and a 
House of Representatives, the latter again to be 
chosen by general suffrage—was convokedat Berlin. 
Again the democracy had, though not a majority, 
yet a large representation in the House of Represen- 
tatives, a majority of which was firmin demanding 
rights which the king was unwilling to concede. 
A second time the king abolished the constitution 
which he had promised to abide by, and promul- 
gated an electoral law which virtually put an end 
to the general suffrage. It provides that the rep- 
resentatives be chosen by electors; but in the 
election of electors it does not give to each 
voter an equal right, but dividing the aggre- 
gate amount of taxes of an electoral district 
into three equal parts, it forms the voters 
into three divisions, the highest tax-payers, who 
pay one-third of the aggregate taxes, forming one 
division ; the next highest the second ; and all the 
rest the third division. Each division chooses an 
equal number of electors. Supposing that the 
influence thus given to capital would ovn- 
tribute to make the wealthy classes in general 
UCCIUCa vpprm-nte nf the democracy, Which de- 
mands an equal right of voting for all, the Gov- 
ernment expected that it might rely in~ every 
electoral district on at least one-third of the 
electors. The Prussian democracy refused to 
acknowledge this new violation of the constitution 
and of plighted faith. A few insurrectionary 
attempts were made to secure to the country the 
concessions which the revolution had forced the 
king to make; when they failed, the democratic 
party withdrew entirely from the political arena. 
Many of the leaders, in order to escape imprison- 
ment or death, had to flee and seek an asylum in 
foreign countries ; as Temme, one of the best Ger- 
man writers on criminal law, and president of the 
court of appeal at Munster; Dr. Loewe, who was 
for some time president of the German Parliament 
at Frankfort, and afterwards came to this city, 
where he resided until 1861; Professor Kinkel of 
the University of Bonn, who was actually im- 
prisoned, and for some time had to spin wool at the 
fortress of Spandau, until he was in a romantic” 
manner rescued by Carl Schurz. Others remain- 
ed in Prussia, quietly waiting and laboring for 
better times. Those who had filled public offices 
were in mostcasessummarily dismissed. It was a 
remarkable fact, that only the leader of the extreme 
left, (the most advanced wing of democracy,) Wal- 
deck, a member of the Supreme Court of Prussia, 
and vice-president of both the Constituent Assem- 
bly and of the first House of Representatives, 
remained in his high and influential position un- 
disturbed. Perhaps the very trial which the Gov- 
ernment brought against him was the cause; for 
the tools which were used in the prosecution were 
shown to be such despicable wretches, the spot- 
less purity of Waldeck’s character, and the 
honest, calm, immovable firmness of his political 
convictions, shone forth in such a luster, and the 
unanimous acquittal by the court produced such 
an outburst of boundless enthusiasm, even among 
his political opponents, that the Government in his 
case saw fit to desist from all farther persecution. 

From 1849 to 1860 the democratic party abode 
by its resdlution to take no active part in polit- 
ical movements. Not one outspoken demo- 
crat was, during this time, member of the Parlia- 
ment. Yetacareful observer of the people could 
find ample proofs that democracy was not losing 
ground, but, on the contrary, strengthening its 
hold on the people. The number of daily demo- 
cratic papers increased from year to year, and it 
was a democratic paper of Berlin which gained 
the largest circulation of any Prussian. daily. 
The spirit of association made during this time 
wonderful progress among all classes of society, 
and it wes democratic sentiments that might 
most frequently be heard at public meetings. On 
this field Schultze, a prominent democratic leader 
of the Constituent Assembly, generally called after 
the district which elected him, Schultze-Delitzsch, 
gained immortal laurels especially by establishing 
loaning associations for mechanics, which became 
an immediate blessing for millions. Schultze-De- 
litzsch became the idol of the Prussian mechanics, 
who, under his leadership, swelled the ranks of the 
democracy. 


The development of the German question re- 
duced at length the Prussian democracy to absn- 
don its passive resistance to the actual constitution 
of the country, and to take part again in political life. 
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: National Verein (Nationa. Association:) ‘The 
* Prussian democracy adopted the: of the 
hew party, and when the S Chamber was 
to be re-elected on Dec. 6, 1861, they determined to 
‘fun their ticket. The contest was animated and 
hotly contested ; the aristocracy made astounding 
" efforts not to lose the power which they possessed 
_for ten years, having undisputed control of the 
. House of Lords, and commanding either a majority 
~or avery large minority in the House of Represen- 
tatives. The king himself, who when first ap- 
Pointed Prince Regent, in consequence of the 
_ Sickness of his brother, Frederick William IV., 
had called some of the most liberal members of 
the’ constitutional party into the ministry, became 
‘@gain alarmed, and on several public occasions 
denounced the democrats, and expressed the hope 
that no loyal Prussian would give his vote toa 
democrat. _He even went so far as to point out 
some of the democratic leaders, especially Schultze- 
Delitzsch, as particularly offensive to him. The 
result of the election was most mortifying to the 
Schultze-Delitzsch, 
Waldeck, and a number of other prominent mem- 
bers of the democracy, were triumphantly elected ; 
Schultze-Delitzsch both in Berlin and Koenigsberg, 
Waldeck in two electoral districts of Berlin. 
Almost all the large cities, as Berlin, Koenigsberg, 
Breslau, Stettin, Dantzic, send deputies of decidedly 
democratic opinions. Of the three hundred and 
fifty-two representatives of which the House con- 
" sists, the democracy, which at the election had 
‘ assumed the name “National Progressive Party,” 
counted at least ninety reliable members. Two 
- other parties which differed in a few unimportant 
questions, but went on the whole hand in hand 
‘with the progressive party, counted over sixty 
Members. Thus at the first election in which 
they had taken part, and with a most illiberal 
~ electoral law, the democracy had been successful in 
more than two-fifths of all the electoral districts. 
Nor was this all. In many important questionsa part 
or the whole of the constitutional party differed but 
slightly from the position taken by the progress- 
ives. It was from the beginning certain that the 
Second Chamber would inaugurate an era of dem- 
Ocratic progress. The once powerful conservative 
party had been reduced to about a dozen of mem- 


bers, and not one of its leaders had been re- i 


elected. 

The session of Parliament, which was opened 
on January 14, 1862, was brilliant but brief. Itsoon 
became apparent that the democratic party com- 
manded the best talent. Waldeck and Schultze- 
Delitzsch were their leaders, and their superior 
talent, blended with a purity of character on which 
no attack had ever been made, was appreciated 
even by political opponents. Beside them there 
were only a few of the representative men of 1848. 
It had been deemed prudent not to appear too rad- 
ical at this first election; but among the new 
names there were many which gave promise that 
the progressive party of 1862 would be intellectu- 
ally not only as strong as the democratic party of 
1848 and 1849, but even stronger. Prominent 
among the new members are Professor Virchow 
of the University of Berlin, one of the foremost 
German writers on natural science and anatomy ; 
Twasten, a young councilor of the City Court of 
Berlin, and son of the celebrated theologian; Dr. 
Lining, a physician in a village of Westphalia, 
who, at a time when absolutism still reigned 
supreme, succeeded in democratizing large districts 


of his native province ; Dr. Becker, in 1848 edi- [ 


tor of the ultra-radical Rhenish Gazette of Cologne, 

and sentenced to five years’ imprisonment, and 

whom, after his release, the Government persisted 

in refusing the right of settlingin Prussia. The aris- 

tocracy hate Dr. Becker more than any other demo- 

crat, regarding him as the reddest of all red repub- 

licans. As he happens moreover to have red hair 
aud a cod beard, and as the last number of the 
Rhenish Gazette was entirely printed with red 
type, he has come to be now generally known in 
the country as “The Red Becker.” Democratic 
writers on political economy have been especially 
honored with the confidence of thepeople. Beside 
Schultze-Delitzsch there are Prince-Smith, the rep- 
resentative of Stettin, a prolific and philosophical 
writer on political economy ; Michaelis, an editor 
of the democratic National Zeitung of Berlin ; and 
Jules Faucher, who has especially distinguished 
himself as a speaker at the Congress of Political 
Economists. Though, by extraction, the one an 
Englishman, the other a German, and the third a 
Frenchman, they equally share the confidence of 
the German democracy. 

The session did not last fully two months. As 
ithe House of Representatives demanded of the 
Ministry a specification of all expenditures in the 
next budget, the king chose to dissolve the Cham- 
ber, and to replace the partly liberal ministry by 
one out-and-out conservative and aristocratic. 
The country was appealed to not to elect men 
who did not enjoy the confidence of the King and 
did not deserve the confidence of the people; with 
what result we have already stated in the first 
part of our article. Full accounts of the elec- 
tion held on April 28 (election of electors): and 
May 6 (election of representatives) have not yet 
been received ; but the telegraph has already ap- 
prised us that Berlin, Koenigsberg, and other large 
cities have remained faithful to the progressive 
party, and that the same accounts were coming in 
from all parts of the country. Not only will all 
the leaders of the progressive party retain their 
seats, but more of the men of 1848 will reappear 
in Parliament. Of the members of the State Min- 
istry, not one has thus far been elected. The 
constitutionalists are reported to have lost some 
twenty members, the Catholic party likewise a con- 
siderabl@ number, and the national progressive 
party to have an absolute majority in the new House. 

To appreciate the importance of this democratic 
victory, we need only remember that Prussia is 
one of the great powers of Europe, with a popula- 
tion of nearly eighteen millions, and that in the 
reconstruction of Germany—which is now only a 
question of one, two, or three years—the example 

“of Prussia must be of decisive influence. The tri- 
umph of democracy in such a country cannot fail 
to have a marked influence on the destiny of the 
entire human family. In our next article on 
European Democracy, we intend to speak of the 
signs of democratic progress in the other German 
states. 


Voxtunrerr Surcrons iN THE Army.—Dr. J. 
Kneeland of South Onondago has just returned from 
the Peninsula of Virginia, where he spent a week 
as one of a corps of volunteer and uncompensated 
surgeons, attending to our sick and wounded 
soldiers at Yorktown and White House. At York- 
town Miss Dix and her ladies were doing much to 

_ alleviate suffering, giving shirts and other com- 
forts. At White House he found 1,450 patiente, 
with hospital tents only for 800, the rest exposed, 
all with few comforts, and only eight surgeons, six 
of them volunteers, who were well-nigh worked to 

.- death. The supplies sent by the Sanitary Com- 
mission were most gratefully received. Dr. K. has 
Yeturned home, worn down with a week’s labor. 

“'He ‘speaks very highly of the humanity of Dr. 
Tripler, the veteran surgeon of the army, who is a 
nephew of the pious and excellent Captain Charles 

ov Stuart of the R. E. I. service, formerly so well 
known in this state. fo 2 a“ , 








dns . , eo: t i i of sie 
who obtained seats in the late Convention 
Dilinois in the absence of se many thousands of 


responsible citizens in the army, have incorporated 
into the draft of a constitution, which is now about 
to be voted on by the people, one of the most out- 
rageous provisions in regard to the negro race that 
has ever been proposed in any state. It forbids any 
“negro or mulatto” to vote, to hold office in the 
state, or to migrate to or settle in it. It shows that 
the ivers of the scheme are conscious that they 
are unfi to compete with negroes on a fair scale, 
either in business or polities. It is futile for its 
object, because it virtually allows the quarter- 
blood the full rights of citizenship. We will not 
allow ourselves to doubt that the whole scheme 
will be overwhelmingly voted down by the people. 
A gentleman in Chicago writes, May 21: “We 
“are very hopeful, from present indications, that 
“the new constitution will be voted down by a 
“large majority. It is obnoxious on very many 
“accounts, and the regiments (that are called to 
“vote by a visit of commissioners to the camps) are 
“throwing a heavy vote against it.” 
SSS 
NOTICES. 


Santtany Commission.—The U. S. Sanitary Commission will 
open an office for the transaction of its local business at No, 498 
Broadway, second floor, on MONDAY, the 26th inst. 

It proposes to centralize at this office all information that can 
be from governmental and other sources concerning the 
de ure and arrival of transports having sick and wounded 
troops aboard; te keep a record of sick and wounded soldiers 





in service of the Commission, will please ct at thinemec, 
enter their names and aédress, references to their medical pre- 
— and the notice they require when called to serve. 
register their names at office, with address and reference, 
warps psig ia 

urgeons ‘phys seeking information in regard to the 
public service, or ents g to volunteer in emergencies, will apply 
at this office, 

A}l persons having business with the Commission will apply in 
person to the Superintendent in charge between 8 a.m. and 11 
P.M. The Executive Committee of the Sanitary Commission will 
usually meet at the office between 3 and 4 p.m. daily. 

The expenses of the Commission are very heavy. The present 
month has cost it not lees than $22,000, mostly in the purchase 
of Lospital supplies for the army in Virginia and the Southwest. 
It is believed that this expenditure has saved a thousand lives at 
least in Virginia alone. 

Contributions are urgently solicited, and may be sent to G. T. 
Strong, No. 68 Wall street. 


are invited to report before noon of every day what number of 
beds are vacant in their several establishments. 

The following articles of hospital clothing and supplies are 
urgently wanted by the Commission, and may be sent to the 
Ph ag Central Association of Relief,” No. 10 Cooper Insti- 


CLOTHING. 
Sheets, greatly wanted. 
Cotton shirts, greatly wanted, - 
Cotton drawers, greatly wanted. 
Cotton socks, greatly wanted. ‘ 
Cotton (not woolen) wrappers, wanted. 
Flannel bandages, wanted. 


SUPPLIES. 

Jellies, tea, spirits, wines, farinaceous food, condensed milk, 
preserved meats and desiccated vegetables, Boston crackers, beef 
extract, ice by the cargo. 

The prodigious demand of the last month, during which more 
than a hundred thousand articles of clothing (besides other sup- 
plies) have been issued by the Commission to the sick and wounded 
in the army of the Potomac alone, (and probably a much larger 
amount to the Western and other Departments,) has reduced our 
stock, and although 686 cases have been received at the Washing- 
ton depot since April 23, the demand is much greater than the 


P supply. 
A regard to the Specified List in this advertisement is 
ht on the part of those sending supplies. 
is is to be added a new and unexpected want—that of cast- 
off outer clothing—coats, pantaloons, vests, to clothe soldiers who 
have lost or so fouled their uniforms as to be unable to leave the 
hospitals on shore without fresh clothing. 
ew York, May 23, 1862. 
. HENRY W. BELLOWS, President. 
GEORGE T. STRONG, Treas’r, 68 Wall st. 
THOS. H. FAILE, Jr., 
Superintendent of N, ¥Y. Agency of the Commission, 
= No. 498 Broadway. 


OntaRIO AssocIATION.—The next meeting will be held at Cas- 
tile, on the first Tuesday of June, the 3d proximo, at 10 o'clock 
4.mM. Common text, Heb, xi. 1, J. BUTLER, Register. 

Bergen, Yay 20, i862, 


Tae Naxt ANNUAL Mzzrtine of the Consociation of Western New 
York will be held at Farmington, Pa., on Tuesday, June 10, at 2 
o’clock P.M. Opening Sermon by Rev. W. I. Hart of Ellington. 
All the churches are desired to send delegates with full statistical 


reports. 
E. D, CHAPMAN, Register. 
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Taz SvusquEHANNAH CONFERENCE of Donquegetionsl churches 
will hold its Annual Session at Elmira, Tuesday and Wednesday 
June 3 and 4, C. KIDDER, Register. 


Taz Semi-ANNUAL MBgeETING of the New Jersey Conference of 
Sonarogspenel churches will be held at Lumberland, N. Y., Tues- 
day, June 3. 

Delegates will take the 7.15 a.m. train (N. Y. and E. R. R.) from 
Jersey City, and stop at Port Jervis, from which place they will 
take the mail train te Shohola, where they will be met. 

HENRY P. STAATS, Scribe. 


A Sratep Megrrine of the Board of Managers of the Long 
Island Bible Society Will be held at Northville, Suffolk co., Tues- 


, 











Says ‘sts ge ae 
>t 


day, June 10, at 246 p.m. A public meeting for addresses will be 
held at 73 P.M. in the Congregational church. 





Tux GENERAL Association or ConngoTiouT will hold its Annu- 
al Meeting at Norwalk, in the First Congregational church, (Rev. 
Joseph Anderson’s,) Tuesday, June 17, at 11 o'clock a.m. 

M. N, MORRIS, Register. 

West Hartford, Ct., May 24, 1862. 





ToLLAND AssocraTron.— The annual meeting of the Tolland As- 
sociation will be held at Tolland on Tuesday, June 3, at 11 o’clock 
A.M. GC. HYDE, Register. 








MARRIED. 

Wargzn—Orr—At Olivet, Michigan, April 27, 1862, by Rev. N. 
J. Morrison, Asa K. Warren, M.D., to Louise H. M. Orr, all of 
Olivet. 6 

Browne—Kenvatt—In Fitzwilliam, N. H., 22d inst., by Rev. 
William L. Gaylord, pastor of the Congregational church, Mr. 
H. W. Browne of Walpole, N. H., to Miss Mary A, Kendall of 
Charlestown, N. H. 

Hooxzer—Witurams—At Manchester-Green, Ct., May 14, by 
Rev. B. F. Northrop, B. Edward Hooker of Hartford to Martha 
Huntington, daughter of Mr. Solomon Williams of the former 
place. 





DIED. 


Barxger—At Ahmednugger, India, on her birthday, March 27, 
Bessie, daughter of Rev. W. P. and L. T, Barker, aged 1 year. 


Kriz0vrn—Of consumption, in the peace of Christ, at Sand- 
wich, Ill., on the, 5th inst., Mrs, Amelia Cynthia, wife of Rev. 
James Kilbourn, aged 46 years. She was a daughter of Rev. Bela 
Kellogg, formerly of Avon, Ct. 


Fross—Near Peekskill, N. Y., on the 11th inst., Mr. John 
Frost, father of Rev, Daniel Frost of Mass., in the 89th year of his 


age. 

He had been for very many years a consistent member of the 
Presbyterian Church; and when asked recently, ‘‘ How early in 
life he became a Christian?” his answer was, “I can hardly re- 
member the time when I had not some hope that I was forgiven 
and accepted for the Savior’s sake.” 

Happy old man! to be able thus to look back upon so longa 
life mostly spent in sincere, though it might be, as he always fo: 
sisted it was, in imperfect efforts to serve the best of Masters. As 
all would expect, his end was peace, H, 


Tracy—In Windsor, Vt., May 15, Edwin C. Tracy, Esq., aged 
65, senior editor of The Vermont Chronicle, of which he was the 
founder in 1826. Grad. Dart. of 1819. Heconducted The Chron- 
icle two years with great intelligence and enterprise, makiog it 
the most scholarly paper, in foreign literature, in this country. 
He edited The Journal o ——T: @ temperance paper, at An- 
dover, two years, and The Boston Recorder seven years, and then 
returned to The Chronicle in 1838, where he labored to the close 
of his life. His surviving associate editor says of him, with simple 
jestice: “Though abundantly qualified to fill other and more 
lucrative positions, he chose to devote all his energies to influenc- 
ing the minds and rary tem hearts of the community through 
the press, Seldom absent from his and with a diligence and 
constancy which few have equaled, he toiled on year after year in 
a work which he ever deemed of vital importance to the best in- 
terests of the churches of his native state,—with what clearness of 
thought, purity of language, taste and judgment in selection, and 
power of nsation, and facility of gathering up and arranging 
choice items of intelligence, and with what steadfast adherence to 
what he deemed truth and right, is known to all our readers.” 


CHAMBERLIN—In Irasburg, May 4, Rey. Schuyler Chamberlin. 
Mr. ©. was highly esteemed among his Methodigt brethren, also 
among ether denominations. He was for several years President 
of the Vermont State Temperance Society, and was always at his 
post. 


MaziGs—In this city, May 12, Rev. Benjamin C Meigs, aged 72 
years. Grad Y. Coll., 1811, missionary of the A. Be F, M. in 
Ceylon 44 years, one of the first com: of missionaries to that 
island, and at his death the oldest surviving laborer in the serv- 
ice ofthe Board. His wife, who survives him, is a sister of Dr. 
Peet of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum. In the year 1858 the perma- 
nent failure of his health in India compelled him to return home 
to the evening of life with his children in this city, The 
funeral exercises were shared in by Dr. Wood, the Secretary of 
the Board, Rev. 8. Hutchins, formerly a co- in India, 
Dr. William Adams, and Dr. Hubbard Winslow. e latter 
tleman wrote to The New York Observer: ‘‘He died as he 

d lived, bearing testimony tothe grace of God. One of the most 
perfect of men, he yet trusted in grace alone for salvation. When 
reminded of his life of devotion to the cause of God, his answer 
was, ‘lam a sinner saved by grace.’ ‘You are saved, then?’ 
*Yes, I am sure of that.’ ‘Have you no fears?’ ‘ None.’ 
*Could you now have your choice, woukd you not be relieved 
from these sufferings, restored to health and youth, and have an 
abundance of worldly goods?’ ‘I already have what is infinitely 
better. All this world could give is nothing to me.’ Ouring the 


p months and even years of his suffering, he never man- 
ifested S2 Seeethens word or look, nor even a desire to have 
things His constant motto wag, ‘For me to live is 


Bratnzrp—On Sunday, the 18th inst., at Haddam, Ct., Mrs. 
Lucy Reoipest, sand 102 years and 5 months. Born just before 
the close of the of George If., she was nearly 17 years old 

hen ration of rec- 


was down to the day of death ; that was 
. Witcox—At Ithaca, N. Y., 12, 1862 Maria Faxon, late 
of , Ct., wife a 
neste pare to yyy ty Wilpon of theformes nace, 
Sanrorp—In Greenwich, Ct,, Sunday, . Gideon 
Lome) om hed Brooklyn’L. £,, and formerly of Hartiosa ore 
was a thoroughly holy man. Chris- 








ale nurses volunteering their services on the transports will |} John J 


The various hospitals and soldiers’ relief associations of this city | 
| Hon. L, E. Chittenden, 
urnham. 
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Cradles, and Cribs. Also Mattresses, all kinds. 
Wire Flower Baskets, etc. 


Stands, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED ON RECEIPT OF FOUR 
Purge-Cent Stamps. 
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LOAN AND COLLECTION AGENCY. 


Investments made at ten per cent. interest, amply secured by 
mortgage on property in Chicago. 
NOTES AND DRAFTS COLLECTED, AND OLD CLAIMS 
ADJUSTED AND SECURED. 
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Circulars will be sent on application by mail. 
WiLLtiaM H. MARSTON, 


No. 36 WALL Sraper, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 


WANTED. . 
U. 8. DEMAND NOTES, for paying duties. 
U. 8. ONE YEAR CERTIFICATES OF INDEBTEDNESS. 
U. 8. 7 3-10 TREASURY NOTES. 
U. 8. REGISTERED and COUPON STOCKS. 
STATE STOCKS and AMERICAN GOLD. 





Stocks, Bonds, and Gold bought and sold ON COMMIS. 
8 at the Board of Brokers. 


(GOLD, TREASURY NOTES, 
AND ALL ISSUES OF 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD BY 
LIVERMORE, CLEWS & CO., 


Bankers and Dealers in Securities, 
Nos, 41 and 43 Wall st, 


SAMUEL HALLETT & CO., 


BANKEBS, 


NO. 58 BEAVER ST&EET, 
New York Crrr, 


Dealers in Foreign and Domestic Exchange, and Negotiators of 
Btate and Railroad Bonds. 


HENBEBY H. BOODY, 


STOCK BROKER, 


No. 12 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


Buys and sells Stocks, Bonds, and Public Securities of yg A 


kind 
on Commission. Refers, by special permission, to Wm. A. th, 


Esq., No. 93 Front street, N. ¥.; Geo. A. Coe. 
Exchange Bank, N. Y.; Robert Bayard 
N. ¥.; Samuel J. Tilden, Esq., No. 12 Wall street, N. Y. 


THOMAS DENNY & CO., 


No, 8 JADNCY COURT, No. 39 WALL 8T., 


Buy and sell, on commission, Stocks, Bonds, and Government 
Securities, at the Board of Brokers, for cash or on time, Orders 
by mail or otherwise will receive prompt attention. Our Annual 
Financial Circular furnished gratuitously on applicatio 


n. 
SINGER & COoO.’S 


LETTER “A” FAMILY. SEWING-MACHINE, 


WITH ALL THE RECENT IMPROVEMENTS, 
Is the BEst and cHEAPEST and MOST BEAUTIFUL of all Sewing- 
Machines. This Machine will sew anything, from the running of 
a Tuck in Tarletan to the making of an Overeoat—anything from 
Pilot or Beaver Cloth down to the softest Gauze or Gossamer 
Tissue, and is ever ready to do its work to perfection. It can fell, 
hem, bind, gather, tuck, quilt, and has capacity for a great variety 
of ornamental work. This is not the only Machine that can fell, 
hem, bind, and so forth, but it will do so better than any other 
Machine, The Letter ‘‘ A” Family Sewing-Machine may be had 
in a great variety of cabinet cases. The Folding Oase, which is 
now becoming so popular, ig, as its name implies, one that can be 
felded into a box or case, which, when opened, makes a beautiful, 
substantial, and spacious table for the work to rest upon. The 
cases are of every imaginable design—plain as the wood grew in 
its —— —, - as ed finished as art can make them. 
oy Seat oe one L. M. SINGER & CO., 


No. 458 Broadway, N. Y. 
66 FUINKLE & LYON” 


SEWING-MACHINE CO., No. 538 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

Five things to consider in buying a Sewing-Machine : 

Ist—Is it simple and easily understood ? 

2d—Is it durable and easily kept in order ? 

3d—Is it adapted to great range of work ? 

4th—Does it do its work well? 

5th—Is it protected from patent litigation ? 

To all of which we answer in the affffmative as to our Machine, 
and further say that 

We warrant every Machine we sell to give better satisfaction 
than any other, or we will refund the money, Please call and 
examine, or send for a circular, which, with price-list and samples 
of work, will be sent by mail, free. Agents wanted. 


M £5. S. A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
HER PREPARATIONS FOR THE HAIR 
Have not only attained the largest sale in this country, bit within 
the = few years, to supply the large and increasing demand in 
foreign countries, depots for their exclusive sale have been opened 
in Lendon and Liverpool. ‘ 
CONVINCING TESTIMONY. 


Ray. C. A. BUCKBEE, 
Assistant Treasurer, American Bible Union, = 
m 























Y. City, 
that 
. Allen’s World’s 


; itis now soft as in you! 
4 A host of others we will be happy to show. 


MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
Salted SS Sees Oe It stren pecnaue sass 
Nite 10 original color. ett will pred “tue 
rou preprint ir nd eel pol 
Ey nea'e oot When ones restored, a few ica at 
Savanced age, it gives the hair's soft, glossy, and hetural 
appearance. One bottle will generally suffice for twelve months, 
MRS. S&. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 


or Zylobalsamum, is essential to use with the Restorer, but alone 
is most efficacious, For ladies and 





HAIR DYE is the best in the world. All others are iniitations. 
Applied at No. 16 Bond street, and sold everywhere. 

No. 81 Barclay street, 
C LOTHING. 


I have just completed my entire new stock of SPRING and 
SUMMER CLOTHING, not surpassed in this city in the way of 
CHILDREN’S and 





an assortment, taste, and style. The FUR 
XLL will be sold at extremely low , i 
G4) FB. a ne | 

Nos. 70 and 72 Bowery. 


> .» Pres. 
Esq., io tk Wallstreet, | 


GHaGUIL HT 





The best in eto. Warranted. Depot, | 


Color, 





[RITED STATES 


SHIRT AND COLLAR MANUFACTORY, 
No. 9 Wim srazer, New Y ore. . 
FUIB SEIBTS MADD:20 ORDER, at 908 per dozen, and @ per- 


fect fit warranted. 
| FOUR-PLY $i 50 40 $2 PER DOZEN. 
3-Thread Enouise Corrox Hatr-Hosz at $2 50 per dozen, 


} 





NEW STYLES sing G0oDs at low prices 
No. 95 William street, New York. 
8 5 REMOVAL. 


IRA PEREGO & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
SHIRTS AND HOSIERY, 
Have Removed from their Old Stand near Maiden Lane, to 
No. 85 NASSAU STREET, 


Nxaz Fuuron. 
Thankful to our Friends for their in former we 
respectfully solicit their Custom at our new location. 7 


PLEASE REMEMBER 85. 
NEW ESTABLISHMENT. 





aw 


HOSIERY, UNDERGARMENTS, 
AND 
MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 
' No, 65 Firta avenue, cor. TWENTY-sEOOND sTREET, near Frrra 
Avenuz Horst. 

For the accommodation of our up-town friends and customers, 
we have opened a branch at the above location, where will be 
fousd the same large assortment offered at the very moderate 
prites of the Old Establishment, 


No. 96 Bowery. 
LADIES’ HOSE and MEN’S HALF HOSE, ] 
CHILDREN’S HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 
ZEPHYR MERINO UNDERGARMENTS, 
DRESS SHIRTS, COLLARS, TIES, SCARFS, ETC. 


A. RANKIN & CO., 


No. 96 Bowery, and No. 165 Fifth avenue. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1823. 


B. F- CORLIES & MACY, 
ENGRAVERS AND LITHOGRAPHERS, 
No. 33 Nassau street, 
Opposite the Post-Office, 
33 New York. 


ANCTHER IMPROVEMENT IN PHOTO- 
GRAPHY ! 








ROCKWOOD, 
(Successor to Ruvrout & Rooxwoop, No, 839 Broadway,) 
Is enabled, by a recent improvement in the art, to insure good 
photographs of the interiors of Churches, Libraries, Picture-Gal- 
leries, etc., no matter how feeble the light. All sizes of out and 
in-door Photographic Views taken, from stereoscopic size to plates 
17x20 inches. , 


ALBUMS, ALBUMS, AT LOW PRICES. 


BECKEL BROTHERS, Importers AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Prpsies.— We have, after much exertion, succeeded in discov- 
ering new sources for the supply of the finest crystals, which are 
the best lenses for preservation of the Eye. 

BECKEL BROTHERS, No. 37 Maiden lane, N. Y. 


NEW MILITARY AND NAVAL BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher and Importer, 
No. 192 Broadway, New York. 


* BENTON’S ORDNANCE AND GUNNERY. 


A Course of Instruction in Ordnance and Gunnery, compiled for 
the use of the Cadets of the United States Military Academy, 
by Capt. J. G. Bewron, Ordnance Department, U.S.A., late 
Instructor of Ordnance and the Science of Gunnery, U. 8. 
Military Academy, West Point, and First Assistant to the 
Chief of Ordnance, U. 8. Army. Second edition, revised 
and enlarged, 1 vol. 8vo, half-morocco, $4. 

“The very wide success which this valuable text-book met 
with in its first edition, has emboldened the publisher to give 
the community a second issue, upon which no appropriate trouble 
and expense have been spared, All the corrections and addi- 
tions which the most recent practice has su , are embodied 
in the present volume, so far as the scope of its application will 
admit. The author very frankly acknowledges his indebtedness 
to Piobert’s Cours d’Artillerie for those capital portions of his 

which relate to the ‘Effects of Gunpowder’ and the ‘ Mo- 

tion of Projectiles in Firearms,’ fresh and magnificent 

illustrations which these branches, at least, of the military art 

have just received at the battle of Pittsburg heniing and the 

ment of Fort Pulaski, seem to have enhanced instead of 
depressing the taste of our people for warlike achievements. 

_ “The degree to which public attention is absorbed in the ques- 
tion of national defense and the great strength of our armed 
forces, must make the demand for a sterling treatise of the class 
of Captain Benton’s work far wider than the author could have 
dreamed it would be only one year ago. Everything relating to 
gunpowder, pyrotechny, projectiles, artillery, and mathematical 
estimates of forces, is given with brevity and clearness; a copi- 
ous series of di ms and a thorough index accompanying the 
text.”—New York Times, 1862, 


BENET’S MILITARY LAW. 


A Treatise on Military Law and the Practice of Courts-Martial. 
By Capt. S. V. Bengt, U. 8. Ordnance Department, late 
Assistant Professor of Ethics, Law, etc., Military Academy, 
West Point. 1 vol, 8vo, law sheep, $3. 

Within the past few years more has been done to fix disputed and 
doubtful points in the practice of cur military tribunals than during 
any former period in our military history. For this progressive 
movement we are mainly indebted to the able decisions, while 
reviewing the proceedings of courts-martial, that have issued 
from the War Department since the establishment of the office of 
Judge Advocate of the Army ; and to the many elaborate opinions 
of the Attorneys-General on points of law requiring legal inter- 
pretation. These decisions and opinions, presenting as they do 
authoritative information of unusual interest to the Army at 
large, and not generally accessible, first suggested the prepara- 
tion of a work in which they might be embodied. The suggestion 
lost none of its force in view of the fact that, for the instruction 
of the cadets of the Military Academy in the practice of courts- 
martial, this most essential information was not to be found in 
their text- books. 


MANUAL FOR ENGINEER TROOPS, 


consisting of 
Part 








I, Ponton Drill. 
II, Practical Operations of a Siege. 
IIL. School of the Sap. 
1V. Military Mining. 
V. Construction of Batteries, 
By Captain J. C. Duane, Corps of Engineers, U. 8. Army. 
1 vol. 12mo, half-morocco, with Plates, $2. 

“The present work, compiled from the choicest labors of the 
French, English, and Austrian services, and adapted to the 
peculiarities and exigencies of our own, embraces everything 
under the heads given in its title. The Pontonier’s Department 
is especially complete, and is adapted to the pontoon system now 
used by our army. Gen. Pasley’s Rules for conducting the 


Practical ions of a Siege, and the French Sapper Manual, 


combined and modified, compose the main part of ‘School of 


the Sap.’ We would particularly commend this treatise to the 
mass of our young volunteer engireers. No officer should be 
without the valuable aid of + excellent manual and its 
abundant illustrations.”—New York Times. 

NOLAN’S SYSTEM FOR TRAINING CAVALRY 

HORSES. 
By Captain Kenner Garrarp, 5th Cavalry, U.S. Army. 1 vol 
12mo, cloth, with Twenty-four Lithographed Plates. $1 50. 


Rarey’s system,”—N. ¥. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES NAVAL 
ACADEMY. 

With Biographical SketaBes and the Names of all the Superinten- 
dents, Professors, and Graduates, to which is added a Record 
of some of the Earliest Votes by Congress of Thanks, Medals, 
and Swords to Naval Officers. By Epwarp Cuauncey Mar. 
sHALL, A.M. 1 vol, 12mo, blue cloth, with Plaes. $1. 


“Of the very few educational institutions in charge of the United 
t, schools for ee —a 


full statements 
of study, etc. Itis a seasonable and useful 
history of education in this country.”—N. Y. 


IN PRESS. 
PTHE C. 8S. A. AND THE BATTLE OF BULL 
RUN. ‘1 
By Brig,-Gen. J. G. Banwanp, Chief-Engineer of the Army of the 
Potomac. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, $1 50. 
THE ARTILLERIST’S MANUAL, 


Compiled from various sources, and adapted to the service of the 
United States. Illustrated by Engravings. By Brig.-Gen. 
JounGrspor, U.S.A. Second Edition, revised and corrected. 
1 vol, &vo, half-roan, ; 


Naval Text-book and Dictionary, for the use of the Midshipmen of 
the U. 8. Navy. By Commander B, J, Tortas, U. 8. N. 


1 vol. 1fmo, Sanh 

| By VAN NOSTRAND, Pubttaher, 
logues sent free, by mail, on application. Copies of any 

the ‘books will also be sent free, by mail, on receipt of 


price. 





TOTTEN’S NAVAL TEXT-BOOK. |’ 


aay 


+ seeees eee £500,000 00 
LOUIS aoe as 
mE die da. GEORGE T. HOPE, Pres. 
OYRUS-PEOK, Assistant Seo. 

ROCEWooD, PHOTOGRAPHER, 
(Sucesessor to Rintoul & Rockwood,) 
NO. 839 BROADWAY, com. oy THIRTEENTH ST., N. Y. 









ss ORIGINATOR OF THE 
“VIGNETTE CARTE DE SOUVENIR,” 


and other improvements in the Photographic Art, that have been 
adopted by the profession, in this country and abroad. Every 
style of picture known in the art is made at this establishment. In 
Mechanical Appliances and Artistic Resources, the subscriber is 
unwilling to accept a secondary position. He commands the -tal- 
ents of Artists, who in their specialities are unsurpassed by the ar- 
tistic corps of any establishment in the world. 


ee Every siren wis THe PRRSONAL ATTENTION OF THE BEAD 
OF THE ESTABLISHMENT. “GR 


E> Visitors are courteously received and never importuned, 
ROCK WOOD, No. 839 Broadway. 
SILK AND LACE MANTILLAS. 


8S. MILLS & CO. 


Offer at retail a complete stock of 





E. 


SPRING AND SUMMER MANTILLAS, 
consisting in part of 
BLACK SILK SACKS in every style, from $6 to $45. 
BLACK SILK MANTILLAS, several New Shapes. 
RICH SCARF MANTILLAS, One, Three, and Six Frills 
BEREGE AND FANCY STYLES, entirely New. 


LAMA, PUSHER, AND CHANTILLY LACE POINTS AND 
MANTILLAS, purchased at Auction much belowtheir value. 





No, 381 BROADWAY, Cor. WHITE STREET. 


GREAT BARGAINS.—LADIES’ SHOES, A 
little soiled, selling below cost. Gaiter Boots for $1, worth 
$8. Boy’s and Children’s shoes, equally low, at SLATER’S, No. 
858 Broadway, near Fourteenth street. 


COVERING FOR THE FEET. 
BOOTS AND SHOES 








Of every Variety and Kind 
Gan be procured at OANTRELL’S, 
0. 





JN MARKET WITH A FINE ASSORTMENT 
or 
LADIES’ DRESS TRUNKS; 
CEDAR TRUNKS, For Furs; 
FINE SG@LE LEATHER TRUNES, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 
TRAVELING BAGS, 
aT 
WAR PRICES. 
JOHN BLACK, Manufacturer, 
No. 56 Reade street, near Broadway. 


[HE GREAT AMERICAN PUMP.—THE 
BEST CISTERN, WELL, AND FIRE PUMP. 

Raises from all depths ; forces to all distances; works easy ; 
works well; don’t rust; don’t freeze; has three years’ success, 
and to equal. Prices reduced. Drawings and prices free. 

Address JAMES M. EDNEY, No. 47634 Broadway, N. Y. 


‘VOLUN TEERS FOR THE ARMY SHOULD 
not leave the city until supplied with HOLLOWAY’S 
PILLS anp OINTMENT. For Sores, Scurvy, Wounds, Small- 
Pox, Fevers, and Bowel Complaints, these medicines are the 


























best in the world. Every French Soldier uses them. Only 25 
cents per box. 
HALLENGE! 

CHALLENGE RANGES FOR COAL OR WOOD, 
Air-tight and Gas-burning, Extra large Ovens, Perfect Bakers, 
and great Fuel-savers, with other valuable Improvements, 

SANFORD’S CHALLENGE HEATERS, 

Set in Brick, Portable, or as Fire-place Heaters, Wonderful 
power of Heat with Economy. : 

A physician said, the houses warmed by them are the most 
fortable he visits, 

BEACON LIGHT, SUMMER AND WINTER PGRTABLE 
RANGE, PERFECTION OF THE AGE. Also, a great assortment of 

COOKING-STOVES, LAUNDRY APPARATUS, UNION 
STOVE POLISH, ETC. Send for full description to 

SANFORD, TRUSLO « CO., 

, Nos. 239 and 241 Water street. 
A GENTLEMAN — RITING nom KING'S 

Brigade, Arlington House, says: “ measles have 
our men un your severe coughs, so that many otherwise well 
have not been able for weeks to attend the reviews; and all night 
long, one end of the camp to the other, one hears a continu- 
ous coughing. A number have been using the Pain- 
Killer, and some of the worst cases have béen a) gwen nage 
it in afew days. Mixed—a large spoonful of Pain-Killer wi 
about half a cupful of molasses, it makes the best cough-syrup I 
ever used.” 

T ARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
Is recommended by the Medical Faculty, and the popular expe 
rience of many years, as the 
BEST SALINE APERIENT, 
Adapted to all ages and both sexes, in all complaints requiring a 
GENTLE AND COOLING PURGATIVE, APERIENT, 
OR EFFERVESCING DRAUGHT. 
It fs in the form of a Powder, carefully put up in bottles to 
keepin any climate, and merely requires water poured upon it 
© produce a delightful effervescent beverage. 
Manufactured only by TARRANT & O0O., 
No. 278 Greenwich street, (cor. Warren st.,) New York. 
And for sale by Druggiste generally. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
JR TNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





Incorporated 1819—Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL...... béheenenehnsnneeh shania $1,500,000, | 


G. E, RIPLEY, President. 
T. A. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres’t. LL. J, HENDEE, Sec’y. 





New York Agency, No. 62 Wall street, 
JAMES A, ALEXANDER, Agent. 


Assets Jan. 1, 1862. 


Real Estate unincumbered ...........-++sseeeeeeee $89,485 29 
Cash in Bank, in hands of Agents, and im transit... 311.456 93 
Mortgage Bonds...... 0.0... .cceeeccccceteeesescees 92,000 00 
Hartford, New York, and other City Bonds ........ 193,000 00 


State Stocks, New York, Ohio, etc., at market value 183,395 00 


United States Stocks ($330,000) at market value.... 278,550 00 
Do Treasury Notes, 7 3-10 per cent....... 55,447 20 

Hartford and New Haven, and other R.R. Stocks, at 
market value ...... 0... .ccsccceesecceeeeseees - 100,056 00 
Connecticut River Co., at market value .........--+ 1,250 00 

Bank Stocks, Hartford, New York, Boston, etc., at 
market value ..........cceceecceesectecenncees 815,750 00 

New York Life and Trust, and United States Trust 
Co,, at market value .......-...- gapmece geenee - 37,750 00 
$2,158,140 42 


Liabilities—Losses unadjusted and not due.........$165,554 53 


Brooklyn Agency, No. 24 Court street. 
A. B. DAVENPORT, Agent: 


GIMBREDE'S CARD ENGRAVING 
P AND 





STATIONERY ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 568 Baoapwar, Mernopo.r4N Horm. 


Choice Note Paper, Artistic Monograms, Elegant Wedding 
Cards and Envelops, and a well-selected assortment.of 
Albums. $4 Albums (for 50 pictures) sold at $3; $3 Albums sold 
at $2 50, and others 


cai an ere eure 
bound in backs. 
Published by am, BS Uoue ee r 
0. He Boe a doUPrREH 





room, No. 1,270 Broadway, known as 
Hall,” £0x70 feet, well supplied with new benches, ete., 
ply as per bill. um 


EV. GE@®RGE W. B & 
pet my peng opp his departure from 
McALLISTER & 4 No, 728 Chesteat , 
. LIAMS COLLEGE.—REUNION OF. THE 
Class of 42 at the ensuing Commencemen 
day in August, By request of lasamates, A. BAL ch 


BAkNUM’S AMERICAN MUSEUM: 
GRAND NATIONAL BABY sHow: 


$2,000 DISTRIBUTED IN. PRIZEG,- 


1 
T°, LET !—CHURCH . OR. LECTURE-BOOM. 
Ap- 











Encouraged by the immense success of his former e pnt, 
and in ce with ~—; and. ef 
numerous friends and patrons, the Manager has decided to held a 

Graat Narrowat Basy Suow! 
At the Museum, on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, 
FRIDAY, and SATURDAY, June 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, 1862, 
DISTRIBUTE UPWARDS OF $2,000 IN PREMIUMS 
For the finest BABIES, TWINS, TRIPLETS, QUATERNGS, ead 
FAT BABIES, 

All the other novelties and attractions of the Museum will also 
be on exhibition. 

SPLENDID DRAMATIC ENTERTAINMENTS 
Every afternoon at 3 o’clock and every evening at \ to 6. 
Admission to all, 25 cents: Children under ten, 15 cents. 


MN[HE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


FoR 
JUNE, 1862, 
IS READY TO-DAY. 





{i The June Number is for sale to-day, with the following attrac- 
tive articles : 


te SUNTHIN’ IN THE PASTORAL LINE: a new Biglow 

Paper, the Sixth of theSeries. By Jamus Russeuu Lowgut, 
ASTRA AT THE CAPITOL: a New Poem, By Jouw 
G. Wurrrrer. 

Lea THE AUTHOR OF “CHARLES AUCHESTER:” a Bio- 
graphical Sketch of this favorite author, and a critical estimate of 
her writings. By Harrizt E. Prescort. 

(3 THE HEALTH OF OUR GIRLS: a most instructiveand 
entertaining Essay upon an important topic. By T. W. Hiaar- 
SON. 

(se WAR AND LITERATURE. By Joun Waiss. 

ey” WALKING. By the late Henry D. Tupreav, 

THE SAM 4DAMS REGIMENTS IN THE TOWN.OF 
BUSTON : an interesting Historical Paper. By RicsAgp Frora- 
INGWAM. 
=e THE HORRORS. OF SAN DOMINGO. By Joux Wass: 

(Ce PERE ANTOINE’S DATE-PALM: a Legend of New 
Orleans, By T. B. ALDRICH. 

THE SOUTH BREAKER. A new Story. 
E. Prescorr. 

ie SOLID OPERATIONS IN VIRGINIA; or, 'Tis Eighty 
Years Since. By Epwarp Evexert Hae. . 

ie AN ORDER FOR A PICTORE. By Atioz Garr, 

METHODS OF 8TUDY IN NATURAL. HISTORY, 
Professor Louis AGAssiz. Sixth Paper of the Series, 

te OUT OF THE BODY TO GOD. By Roser Tgazar, 

te SONNET. By F. G. Tuckenman. 

Texus.—Twenty-five cents per number, Three Dollars per 
year, post-paid by the Publishers. e 

TICKNOR & FLELDS, Publishers, 
No. 135 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 


de 0. WHITEHOUSE, 


Nos. 281 and 283 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, 


From his long experience and the extensive patronage conferred 
by a discriminating public, now offers without further qualifica- 
tion a 


SUPERIOR STOCK OF BOOTS AND SHOES, 


Embracing every variety of 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S, 
Miss88’ AND CRILDREN’s 
BOOTS, SHOES, AND GAITERS, 


Made of the best material, and manufactured by the most artistic 
workmen the country affords, and which I warrant will give 


ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 


Ladies’ Walking Gaiters and Balmorals of beautifal style and 
finish ; also Glove Kid, together with Gent’s Patent Leather, Calf 
Skin, Kid, and Morocco Boots. Youths’ and Childrén’s Gaiters 
and Balmorals of all descriptions. 

With the extensive stock constantly receiving, and manufac- 
tured expressly for our retail trade, my stock consists of some of 
a beat rn work ever offered in this city, at the very lowest 
prices. 

N.B.— Boots and Shoes made to orderon Plumer’s Patent Lastg. 

Boots and Shoes manufactured on these Lasts are comfortable 
from the first wearing, and require no “ breaking in,” and there- 


fore more durable, 
J. 0. WHITEHOUSE, 


ARSON BROWNLOW’S BOOK IS READY! 

AGENTS supplied by N. C, MILLER, No. 25 Park row, N. 

Y., Publisher of books tor Canvassers aud Agents. Price of 
» by mail, post-paid, $1 25. 


HOMEOPATHIC MEDICINES, 

In all their different Preparations, either by the single 
vial, or put up in cases; also, 

HOMEOPATHIC BOOKS, 
In the English, French, German, and Spanish Languages; and 
all other Articles used in the 
HOMEOPATHIC PRACTICE, 
For sale, Wholesale and Retail, by 
WILLIAM RADDE, 
No. 300 Broadway, New York. 


A BEAUTIFUL MICROSCOPE, MAGNIFYING 
£00 times, for 280 (silver.) Five of different powers, $1. 
Mailed fees Address F, BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass, 


NSTRUCTION.—A LADY GOING UP THE 
river to a healthy and pleasant country place, would take 
charge, for thesummer and authmn, of 4 well-bred girl, between 
ten and sixteen, whom she would instruct in French, Italian, 
or Spanish, besides the common English branches. ms 
moderate, but the best references required, Address L, M., 
Office of this paper. 


H OME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, Nos. 112 & 114 BROADWAY. 


By Hararer 


By 
























CASH CAPITAL... 0. ccecccecveeceesssscccs + +++ +91,000,000 08 
ASSETS, Ist Jan. 1862,........-+see0eee- dcbecee e+» 1,521,266 08 
LIABILITIES ..00 cove ccoceeccccscccesccvescseeces 66,060 48 
ASSETS. 
on, io - in ny ougeccapeces ogoomasnoase $124,434 14 
nds ( on 
worth at least RIUM cece ecrccctices 916,219 53 
Loans on Stocks, able on demand, (market value 
of securitios, $153,053)......+-..-e+seeceecees 126,300 00 
United States S and Treasury Notes, (market 
GRIGG) 00s coccccccvoccccevecces eee 63,800 60 
State Stocks, (market value)... 35,661 00 
Bank Stocks, (market value)..........- 225 
Brooklyn City Water Bonds, (market value). 9,650 00 
Real Eetate, No. all street.........-e.sseeee- ° 60,000 60 
Interest due on Ist January, 1862, (of which $21,789 10 
bas sinee a eo Desstentatesze agsonass 29,348 65 
Balance in hands of Agen’ course of trans- 
mission from Agents, on Ist January, (of which 
$21,980 90 has since been received).......... . 87,188 68 
Bills Receivable, (for Premiums on Inland Risks)... 22,711 99 
Other z eous x boccsvesecece af 5,065 
uncollected on Policies issued 
OME ccoceccocccccescoccescccses pegsoeenense 1,643 58 
Total...... sesces sees eel, 521,208 08 


Claims for Losses Outstanding on Ist Jan , 1862... .954,570 43 
Due Stockholders on account 14th and 15th vidends. . 610 00 
This Company insures against loss or damage by Fires, and the 
risks of paver NAVIGATION and TraNsportaTion, en favorable 
terms. Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President: 
JOHN MoGEE 


. Secr etar y- 
New York, Jan. 14, 1862. 
GF: W. KETCHUM, MERCHANT TAILOR, 


° TON STREET, BROOKLYN 
Keeps LOE yet ood assortment of Cloths, Cassi- 
meres. and V: prices, 


Lies, aah he will make up at yee end 
; sed to trade w 
oe nt tenes lo eee, ea resiags te give him a call. 
HITE LEAD. 
BROOKLYN WHITE LEAD COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1625. 


One of the oldest and most extensive establishments in the 


country tor iE LEAD, RED LEAD, AND LITHARGE, 
Frome may rely on procuring the 
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YAN ANDEN’S PATENT PORTABLE 
COPYING PRESS. st Sita Ak, 
Sole Proprietors, No. 29 Cliff street, N. Y. 
TWO SIZES—$i and $1 25. 
On receipt of Press will be mailed to any address, 
and Agents supplied on liberal terms. 
[MPORTANT. | | 


Money and Packages to Soldiers by HARNDEN'S 
Sapoan, Meas 7d Eesadbag-as Gay tarte U. 8. Government per 





‘mission to forward to the army at Fortress Monroe, Washington, 
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THE EARLY PHYSICAL DEGENERACY OF 
AMERICAN PEO 


PLE, 
early decline of Childhood and Youth, just 
ant by DR STONE, Physician to the Troy Lung and 
= sid Consumption |W bag yh ose A ope 4 A 


(Ce Fail not to send two red stamps and obtain this book. Ad- 
dress " 


DR. ANDREW STONE, . 
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Be might have been, Thardly dare to think ), 


‘What might have been : forgive that I should:dare 


ifuie World clashed in between us—and, ’tis trae— 
_ You too were proud, and I—well, let it be.” 


"yo read your letter this day morn, while harsh 

' "fhe mocking rain beat on the bare, dull pane— 
' ‘Pee wild birds screaming in the distant marsh 
‘Phat met my low horizon. Did I strain, 
_ @hink you, eyes dim with tears to mark the fow 
Of flaming sunshine in the meadow-grass, 

‘Or lean to hear the music thrilling so 

Thai rare June morning when—but, let it pass. 


J held your letter, look ing through the rain, 

Aad thinking, not regretful, how God’s hand 
‘Guides all our steps, as well by paths of pgin, 
As ever thymy ways, unto the land 

Of eur soul’s peace—would it be well for me 

Fe raise remonstrant voice and dare to choose? 
Te claim that I, henceforth, should wander free ? 
Freedom to gain is freedom, too, to lose. 


“% might have been,” we say, strewing fresh 


flewers 
‘On grassy graves that cover half our world, 
And soil with shadows all our gladdest hours, 
Or when we watch receding waves that hurled 
Qur splintered bark on unrelentisg sands ; 
While, distant, we discern still tents of snow 
That strew the quiet shores of those fair lands 
‘We cannot reach. Can it be better so? 


“It might have been,” we say, the while we think 
Of safe escape from sharp griefs we have borne, 

Or sadly ponder how we touched the brink 

-Of some surpassing joy—but do we mourn 
Because, ungathered, June’s rich roses felt? 

They might have braided wreaths, ’tis true, but, ab, 
‘Would not the wreaths have withered, too, as well ? 
How do we know what joys shall make or mar ? 


So, thanking God, I said it—do not blame— 

« Qur two paths lie apart—’tis better so”— 

J would not move my hand to turn the game 
Wot seeing all the end. I surely know 

God saw it all. Would He have kept, think you, 
Our two souls separate, made to be but one? 
And is love baffled so ?—love pure and true— 
Buch love as God gives when His will is done 


In binding of two souls for evermore? 

Two souls that wait His giving, and that dare 
Te bide true to their faith, and will not lower 
Their steady gaze from their ideals fair 

To worship meaner clay? He gives the right, 
And He the will to choose—and, for the rest, 
Our paths lie plainly separate to our sight— 
We, walking in them, only know—’tis best. 


Lvuriia OLaRx, 
. a 





THE ORGANIZATION AND MANAGE- 


MENT OF SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
BY WALDO ABBOT. 


STRAY HINTS. 


A man has a locomotive engine, which is finely 
finished, and securely housed. Now and then he 
eils it, and paints it, and rubs up the brasses until 
they shine again. Once or twice a year he takes it 
But 
the pistons have not worn smooth, while the axles 
are yet rough; and the rust, in spite of all his 
attention, has formed in unnoticed crevices, and 
the machine is rheumatic and stiff. Itdoes not run 


from its shed, and lets it run for a few miles. 


Supposing the owner comes to you with groans 
and sighs, asking what more he can do to his 
engine to make it run? He has watched over it 
‘with tender solicitude ; never let it out on a damp 
day, and never after dark; but still it will not run 
as fast as the old travel-stained public engines. 
You would tell him to run his engine in fair 
weather and foul, and it will work itself into good 


eondition without further trouble on his part. 


Now many young Christians are like such engines. 
They are stiff and rusty. They are much prayed 
ver—which is good, and at which I do not cast a 
slur; but they are not worked enough to keep their 
There are more swords that 
gust out, than are broken in the strife of battle. 
There are many. young converts who are stunted by 
Jack of healthy exercise. The Sunday-school is just 
fhe course for them to run on to acquire this moral 


moral joints in order. 


atrength. 


The Sunday-school should be used more as a 
gymnasium for the development of moral muscle 
One reason why in great 
revivals so many backslide, is that they are received 
into the church with considerable commotion, 
amidst many prayers, and some excitement. Then, 
But 
little care or attention is given them, and they 
The physician’s work is not 
over when he pronounces his fever patient out of 
The hours of convalescence are fraught 
with peril. An unnoticed draught, or too long visit 
from a friend, or a sudden excitement, may undo 
So a young convert must be care- 
fully watched. He must have tender nursing, 
nutritious food, and gentle exercise, to acquire 
health. He must do something, and in this way 


among the young. 


among the multitude, some are forgotten. 
suffer a relapge. 


danger. 


all the good. 


“ work out his own salvation.’ 


The widow’s cruise is still in existence. No 
one can try to benefit his fellow-men without 
receiving tenfold more than he gave—though not 
A faithful teacher in the Sunday- 


from man. 
achool learns more than he imparts. 


The Sunday-school, therefore, is exactly the 
place in which to put people to work. Christians 
should see that its vast benefits in this respect are 
secured for the improvement of the church. Start 
the young men either as students in the Bible- 
elasses or as teachers. If as students, let them 
eecasionally lead in prayer, or have some active 
duties, in visiting the scholars or in gathering in 
pops If they are competent, give them a class. 

them feel the responsibility of their position as 
teachers. Urge them to attend all the meetings, 
that they may be surrounded by a religious atmos- 
phere. As in spring-time tender plants are started 
ander cover, surrounded by glass and warmth, 
until they are strong enough to endure the chance 
frosts of outdoor existence, so the young convert 
should be encouraged, shielded, and strengthened 
by all the power of the church until he can with- 
This is the 


Thus the church and the school are one, and 
should be more clearly united in the minds of the 
The school is not a parasite, butan 
The church-members should 

be kept informed of the condition of the school, and 
assume the responsibility of it. This is not a mere 
useless truism, for it is seldom that the congrega- 
tion visit the school to see how it is conducted. 


stand the temptations of daily life. 
e@bject of the church organization. 


e@ongregation. 
important member. 


‘Who might heve known what truth was—bear with 





Za heconlngonavnse tat God ane 


far beyond what hes been conceived. They 
new grief, through your scorn: I would not tear } wed ready begun ts of churches, 


1d is to be attained chiefly by any one agency, 
the Sunday-school is the strongest arm yet raised 
for its i 


accomplishment. 

Hence, what are the duties of the church to the 
Sunday-school? What present difficulties can she 
jate? .. 
alifn the first place, there should be a more system- 
atic provision for the pecuniary wants of the school. 
The minister’s salary is definitely set, and, theoreti- 
cally at least, properly raised. The music has a 

certain sum appropriated for it,.and the sexton 
T knows what he is to receive. But the Sunday- 
school is an unprovided-for child, only too fre- 
quently cut off with a shilling. Let it be treated 
as a dutiful child should be, and in the amount to 
| be raised for the year, let its necessities be con- 
| sidered. Appropriate what the school will require, 
or what the church can give. If it is only one 
dollar that can be spared, appropriate it, and let the 
superintendent teachers be allowed to decide 
how it shall be expended. Thus they will feel 
that they are not forgotten. In most churches, 
after long waiting, the teachers, with great hu- 
mility, a8 though asking a personal gift, sue for a 
eollection. 

“Touch a man’s pocket, and you prick his heart.” 

Teachers know that the collection yields about 
half enough to pay existing debts, and they have to 
supply the deficiency. Teachers are not usually 
from the wealthier part of the congregation, yet 
they ordinarily have to support the school. Itisa 


often be cramped for want of means. Let the 
heathen go barefooted a little longer, if necessary, 


morality. You who are piously praying for the 
Sunday-school, and the spread of the Gospel, see to 
it that your right hand seconds your prayers. We 
find in “Life Thoughts” that 

‘It is not well to pray cream and live skim milk.” 


In large and wealthy churches, I am inclined to 
think it would be wise to have the entire services 
of a competent man as superintendent, or rather as 
children's pastor—paying him, if necessary, a suit- 


useful colleague, and the labors of an energetic 
man could be well employed in attending to the 
duties of a city school. 

Last Sunday I visited a school in New York 
where the superintendent told me that for seven 


had been members of the school who united with 
the church. Once there were twenty-four, and 
frequently there were seven and eight. How 
many ministers have been as highly blessed! 
This glorious resvfit is due to the superintendent. 
His piety, zeal, and ability in gathering, interest- 
ing, and instructing the young, and his skill in 
selecting teachers and inspiring them to persevere, 
have made him God’s instrument in accomplishing 
the work. He accepts no teachers who will not 
pledge themselves to attend the teachers’ meetings. 
He interests the church in the school, and makes 
them co-workers. 
‘character, skill, labor, and time. Few ean devote 
so much attention to the object gratuitously, and 
consequently the fruits are proportionately less. 
This matter is worthy of serious consideration. 
All schools shoukd be mission schools, where 
the poor and rich meet together. A celebrated 
New York school has the poor children meet in a 


school do not realize it, but the system is bad. 
This is obvious. It is not necessary for a mistress 
and her maid to be in the same class, but each 
should hold equal position in the school. 

Sunday-school duties do not cease with the 
Sabbath any more than do the pastoral obligations. 
Keep a careful wateh over the scholars during 
the week. I have known of teachers who made 
their exercises so interesting that they were able 
to draw together the class on Wednesday evening. 
Sometimes one can collect a class on a week-day 
which cannot be gathered on Sunday. Keep a 
watch for such opportunities. The harder you 
work, the more interested you will become, and 
the easier will be the labor. 

A visitor should at once be made to feel at home, 
and urged te attend frequently. This, however, is 
SO universally done, that it does not require enlarg- 
ing upon. 

In these times, when newspaper articles have to 


they are to be read, it is impossible to devote much 


letters, some opposing my views. 
had cause, however, to modify them. Still I give 
them merely as an individual opinion. I[ can give 
but an outline of duties. If any would examine 
the subject more at length, 1 would commend to 
Taught,” particularly the former. They are pub- 
price 75 cents each. Though I do not wholly 
tion may be derived from their perusal. Teachers 


their duties. 


that glad day when— 





“FIRE ON THE MOUNTAINS.” 


smoke now covers our valley. 


a matter a little fire kindleth !” 
the coal valley to Scranton and Wilkesbarre, from 
the East Mountain to the top of the Pocond, 
stretches one long line of fire and smoke. 

During the day it seems as though the very 
spirit of battle were taking up his abode with us, 


mountain ridge. But at night we are amply com- 
magnificence of the spectacle that meets our eyes. 
and you can view all the points of interest in this 
vicinity. 


sending their forked tongues high into the air. 


j-white smoke. A new fire has just broken 
4 which, if not extinguished, may spread in a dros. 


@wner drove around to see that they were well } tion where it will do much harm. 


a mile of his house. But suffi- 
raed aegndery at the school, ~ conuamaab 
With the teacher concerning them, and, indeed, | arrival 
‘was entirely ignorant of his chile eee of | alm 


' Mountain, for a distance of two or three 
} miles, is thickly dotted with small smoldering 


porencclr eet gb foward, the. nent This 
presen exac oppanzanee 9 8 large city, illu- 
Se eee honor of @ great victory or the 
some distinguished guest. See 








sheme that the efficiency of our schools should 80. 


that the Christian heathen may be taught at least 


able salary. The minister would find him a most 


years, atevery communion Sabbath but one, there 


Such a course requires force of 


separateroom. It is soskillfully managed that the 


be written with almost telegraphic terseness, ‘if 


epace to discussing contested points of policy. In 
the series of which this chapter is the last, I have 
given, without argument, what seemed to me to be 
the best course to pursue. I have received many 
I have not yet 


them “ The Teacher Teaching” and “ The Teacher 
lished by the American Sunday-School Union, 
agree with their author, yet much useful informa- 
should read and study more to fit themselves for 


And you, parents, who are relying so much on 
the Sunday-school for the moral culture of your 
children, help its prosperity by your own exertions 
in influence, labor, and money, and thus hasten 


“They shall not teach every man his neighbor, 
and every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord, 
for all shall know me from the least to the greatest.” 


Waite with the rest of the world we of Luzerne 
county are closely scanning the scenes of the 
great drama which is being enacted upon our 
national stage, we have nevertheless had our at- 
tention somewhat diverted during the last few days 
by the real—though not human—battles whose 


Some thrifty farmer, doubtless thinking to make 
his grounds a model of neatness, and disregarding 
the dry weather and high winds, has undertaken 
to remove unsightly stumps and piles of brush by 
the aid of a lucifer match. But alas! “how great 
From the head of 


so dense are the clouds of smoke which hang upon 
our hillsides, or, wind-impelled, whirl along the 


pensated for the discomfort of the day by the 
Stand upon this hill, near the outskirts of C— , 


See how the fire rages over toward the 
northeast—no creeping there.~ The flames roar 
and crackle and leap from one tree to another, 


One could easily imagine a city burning, and that 
those flickering shadows just at the edge—where 
the fire is dying out—were the inhabitants hurry- 
ing fromthe horrors in which their homes are 
boarded them at a farmer's, some two miles distant, | W 


Far back of this is a small dense column of 


fires, which have not yet burst into the sheets of 


THE 


d by @ gentleman who came 

fom Kew yor torte tae were constant 
es ong the the Delaware 

wanna Railroad. In some places Tre torecked 

so near the track as to fill the cars with volumes of 

smoke; and occasionally the conductor would 


| order all windews closed to prevent serious dis- 


comfort from the intense heat. At one point they 
passed some men busily engaged in extinguishing 
the fire, which had been communicated to a house. 
In this vicinity two houses and a small quantity 
of valuable timber have been burned, but that, we 
believe, is the extent of the damage. F. 


A PLFA FOR A MUDSIIL. 


Everyzopy has seen those active little fellows, 
with their total capital of brushes and blacking 
contained in a small box, swung over the shoulder 
by a strap, who are found on the street-corners, 
inspecting with critical eye the pedal covering of 
every passer-by. They are lively and sharp, 
always on the alert for a job; shrewd observers of 
human nature, for they generally examine the face 
before they look at the feet; and not more impu- 
dent than the majority of that large class of juvenile 
peddlers, newsboys, ete., who, thrown by the 
various circumstances of life on the world, are 
compelled to support by their little arms not only 
themselves, but often a sick mother and baby 
brothers and sisters. I suppose many regard them 
as great nuisances, to be abated by municipal 
authority. Itis undoubtedly provoking to a sensi- 
tive man, just from the hands of his valet, and who 
prides himself on the faultless polish of his boots, 
or rejoices in a pair of new patent leathers, to have 
an importunate youngster accost him with “ Black 
yer boots, sir? Black yer boots? Very dirty, sir. 

Very dirty ;” but the business activity and wit 
they often exhibit to a man of humor, should com- 
pensate for considerable annoyance. 

This “guild” has of late been excluded from 
Broadway, very properly, no doubt, though I can't 
see why cleaning a man’s boots should be more 
offensive to good taste than puffing a cloud of to- 
bacco -smoke into a lady’s face or spitting on her 
dress. But if it is necessary to confine them to 
certain localities, it is not necessary to use the 
harsh measures some of the police employ. 

A little fellow the other day, who had been en- 
ticed by the hope of a customer into the proscribed 
thoroughfare, had just got on his knees at work 
when a great burly policeman, with a/stinging rat- 
tan, came behind him and gave him a blow that 
made the boy scream with pain, and sent him off 
rubbing his smarting shoulders. Like Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie, “I am a man 0’ peace and a peacefu’ man’s 
son, but the bluid a’ warmed” at the sight. Noth- 
ing is more disgusting than to see a little brief 
authority unduly exercised toward the weak and 
helpless. 

Mock auction stores may be placed like spider- 
webs in every bleck, where unsuspecting victims 
are daily swindled of hundreds of dollars, and the 
“soing, going, gone” of Peter Funk is sounding 
continually in the ears of our “ public guardians,” 
but the official rattan is only expended on the 
beeks of boys who are trying to earn an honest 
penny with which to keep soul and body together. 

Our city is filled with licensed and unlicensed 
grog-shops, where criminals are made to order, 
and families impoverished, and where in a single 
night’s debauch is squandered the reward of a 
week’s hard labor, which should go to feed and 
clothe the hungry and naked ones at home. Does 
anybody interfere to stop this infernal traffic? Not 
a bit of it. For such violations of law and good 
order the whole police force seems a Cyclops, 
having but one eye, and that one convéniently 
fixed on some distant object ; but let an inoffensive 
lad attempt to “shine” a man’s boots in Broadway, 
and mark how every policeman becomes an Argus 
and Briareus combined, hundred-eyed and hundred- 
handed, quick to see and swift to punish such 
shocking breaches of municipal regulations. 

_ We trust Mr. Kennedy will instruct his subordi- 
nates to be more gentle and considerate toward 
this fraternity, and to expend whatever superfiuous 
energy they may have on those who sit in. higher 
places, and deserve it more. 








OUR JIMMY. 


You ought to see our little Jimmy, with his 
broad brown eyes, like frightened birds—his ‘fire 
sun-tanned limbs—his big brow, and his little 
delicately-molded chin flecked with its deep dimple. 
He is very near being a baby, but he isn’t the baby, 
not quite—for Jimmy has a little sister who claims 
that title, atid has a right to, for only a few busy 
months instead of years have lighted, in turn, on 
her flossy head. 

Jimmy loves this little soft, blonde sister of his 
very much, and wonders when he looks at her, 
and is very protective of her indeed, so that he 
runs as fast as ever his feet will carry him when 
he hears her crying, suspecting some slight or 
abuse, or some damage in the way of accident to 
the small tottling figure that upsets so easily on the 
carpet. 

He loves to hold her white little fists in his own, 
made browner by contrast, and notices with his 
great shy eyes the look they have, as though a bright 
train of raindrops had pattered along them, leaving 
pretty dents where the knuckles ought to be. 

What a baby it is to play with its own little feet, 
stuck out of its short dress, and which it must 
strain and pantto reach! What a baby it is to put 
things into its mouth; and to lose things that should 
be held in its little fingers, and to fall over side- 
ways like a great doll with a heavy head, when it 
should sit up straight and womanly to watch 
Jimmy ! 

Jimmy likes to be watched, and he likes the 
baby’s approbation. 

He likes to take Tom, the negro rag-baby, which 
is their joint property, and set it astride the chairor 
the door-knob, within range of the baby’s vision, 
and witness her crowings and boundings, and her 
— ous approval of Tom in this position. 

t is exciting for Jimmy to fancy the door-knob a 
horse, and Tom the gallant rider, and then to lash 
them into rapid pace by swinging the door violently 
to and fro, and shouting at the very top note of his 
small, hoarse voice. The expression on poor 
Tom’s mute face during this drive and hard canter 
bafiles all description, and the attitude of his limp 
legs in their brown pantaloons, with broad blue 
stripes, as they dangle each side of his very smooth 
and spirited steed, is so curious that the baby is 
entirely overcome by it, and half bursts with frolic. 

Besides the rag-baby Tom, with his flannel 
lips and woolly hair, Jimmy and his sister own & 
black dog—a real live black dog, which affords 
them still more amusement. 

If ever a dog was made and meant for babies to 
play with, this one wae. 

_ Slinking along, meek and subdued, under the 
tiny velvety hands that helplessly stretch out upon 
him, crawling to nestle his silky, quiet head on the 
baby’s little mites of feet—looking up at her with 
éroll but yet loving dark eyes, or going near 
enough to lick the soft cheek—never making 3 
hostile or a boastful show of teeth in her presenco— 
allowing her to pull his earg and tail, and to take 
up handfuls of the long, pluiky hair that falls over 
him to saddle him so silkily and lustrously—the 
dog was just the thing for her, and she evidently 
thoughtso. — 

But Jimmy frequently imposes on the dog's 
meekness and submissiveness and kindness, and 
shows en actual ages | of disposition. 

The other day, throwing a careless glance into 
the nursery, I espied a silky, shimmering mass in 
one corner of the room, which I separated into 
Jimmy and the dog at play there. 

Jimmy’s curly hair was all frowsed up on his 


drawn, with a childish fierceness, into one | 


e other a large pair of gle i 

With such cise stealthiness etnd aeadi 
aad epee Ce rae oe sail in his amall fingers 
to their work, that I had scarcely time to scream 
and save the meek dog from any such sacrifice 
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ASCENT OF MONTE ROSA. 


Tus “American Journal of Science and ‘the 
Arts,” for May, has an extract of a private letter 
from Rev. Kinsley Twining of New Haven, dated 
September 4, 1861, giving 2 very graphis” deserip- 
tion of an ascent performed by him upon Monte 
Rosa, in Switzerland. This mountain had never 
been ascended until the year 1855, but is said to 
furnish the grandest point of view in the world. 
The ascent was made from Zermatt, in Valais, 
which is: situated at the head of the Vish Valley, 
nine miles N. E, of Mount Cervin, (Matterhorn.) 
We condense the descriptive part for our columns : 


“One hour and ten minutes from the hotel 
brought us to the ice of the Gérner glacier; forty 
minutes more took us across to the moraine on the 
other side, where the guides laid away a bottle of 
wine for the descent, and permitted us to take a 
drink of cold water. One hour more, up an icy 
hill about as steep as the lawn in front of the Hill- 
house place, with deep crevasses opening on every 
side, brought us to our breakfast ground—a mass 
of broken rock, rising out of the glacier,and named 
‘ Auf der Platte.’ Here the guides brought out 
their stores of hard boiled eggs, bread, cheese, 
meat, and wine. When these were eaten, or 
rather when as much was done in that direction 
as Kronig (the Grand Mogul of Monte Rosa) 
thought fit, the bags were shut, we were placed in 
line, and the rope (that signal that the time for 
hard work had come) was got out, and all hands 
tied together in a line. King Kronig went first 
with his ice-axe, to cut steps and hold on with the 
keak on the back of the axe; I next, three feet 
behind him; next Anton Rytz, a famous guide, 
with his face in a mask of checked cotton, who 
shouted ‘vorwirts’ whenever Kronig cried 
‘courage ;’ next came my friend Mr. ——, and 
last of all Franz Blatter, who sang ‘Ranz des 
vaches’ all the way up, and who, if not strong 
enough to lift Monte Rosa itself, was abundantly 
able to carry any ordinary man to the tep of it. 
Thus arranged we soon began to climb up the 
glacier, already quite steep (about 12°)—up, up, 
up, and ever up we went slowly, and looking 
sharp where we stepped. First the surface was 
much like any ice that has been snowed upon and 
frozen again. Then we came into loose snow, 
three or four inches deep, which in its nature was 
a sort of compromise between hail and crystals. 
The path wound around from one ascent to another 
like a great serpent trailing between rounded hills 
of snow: what at one moment seemed like the 
crest of the ascent soon turned out the base of 
another, and where we discovered a level plain we 
were not permitted to go. 

“ At first we walkeda half hour together and then 
stopped for breath ; but before long Kronig com- 
plained that we stopped every fifteen minutes; 
and after a while he declared that if we had our 
way it would be fifteen minutes walking and fifteen 
minutes on our backs on the snow—and then it 
would be all up for the Héchste Spitze. In the 
midst of these dismal forebodings I heard a heavy 
fall, and the call of the guides behind, ‘ attendez.’ 
I looked around. Blatter was rushing furiously 
down hill—for what, did not appear. But I soon 
saw that Mr. —— had fallen down exhausted and 
Jet his alpenstock go where he himself would have 
gone had not the strong arms of Tony Rytz been 
on him, and a good twist of the rope around him. 
His face was pale, his lips blue, and Kronig whis- 
pered to me in German that it was impossible for 
him to reach the summit. However, he rallied 
and wenton very well. After three hours ef such 

ainful drudgery we reached the foot of the Signal 

Cuppe, where the guides took off their knapsacks 
—all hands had some new refreshment for the last 
great labor—the rope was doubled around us—and 
then Kronig set out ahead, cutting zig-zags in the 
fearful dome ofice we hadtoclimb. . . . . 
After a long time of zigzagging up and back, 
around a dome of ice so steep that it would be im- 
possible to stand on it anywhere without having 
aa cut for the feet, we surmounted the Signal 

uppe dome, and stood at the base of the peak of 
terror—the Zumstein—where, even now, fully one- 
half of the few who come to it turn back. Here 
we looked back upon the ice wall we had edged 
around, step by step, putting our toes in holes cut 
in the ice, and saw that though it was at an angle 
of nearly forty-five degrees, it was nothing in com- 
pereee to the eight hundred feet which remained. 

here were still two peaks above us which rose 
like crests one behind the other and in the same 


lire —sharp. like a hatchet. and accessible only over 
what may be called the blade of i which formed 


the ridge. It is a fact that the path here was a 
scant foot in width,—on the right was an abrupt 
precipice three or four thousand eet in depth,—on 
the left an almost equally steep declivity. Up this 


with stirring drumlike voice, while Biatter, every 
few minutes, sang ‘Ranz des vaches’ for our 
amusement. The excitcment of such an ascent 
end of the scene around and before was so great 
that I felt no fatigue, and marched up as easily as 
if it were over a stairway. 

“ After proceeding thus some twenty minutes, I 
learned by accident the meaning of something 
which had been unintelligible to me in descriptions 
I had heard of this part of the ascent. It happened 
that, in striking my alpenstock into the ice for a 
good hold, it seemed once to go through ; and when 
I drew it up to see what was the matter, there was 
a little round hole punched through the ice under 
my feet, through which I could look down several 
thousand feet along the fate of a greenish-blue icy 
precipice. IfI did not comprehend at the moment 
the full meaning of this observation, J did an instant 
later, when I came upon a larger hole through 
which I could see at leisure how the mountain was 
constructed, end in particular what sort of support 
our path had. The case, as I understand it, is that 
this ice has filled in the hollow between one peak 
and the other, and while it is banked out in asteep 
declivity toward the north, on the south it is built 
up straight above the precipitous rocks, and even 
overhangs them, as is often the case in a drift of 
snow. Hence it happens that the only place pos- 
sible for an ascent is the icy path overhanging the 
tremendous gulf I have described. We went up 
without any slip against a boisterous wind, and 
after a hard struggle with the rocks reached the 
bottom of the Héchste Spitze. 

“On reaching the summit of the Zumstein we 
rested on the warm side of the rocks, then worked 
our way down a hard descent of fifty feet, and 
there found ourselves at the bottom of the Héchste 
Spitze. It is more steep than the Zumstein, but 
not as dangerous ; for the path lies back two or 
three feet from the edge of the snow and ice. 
When this crest was surmounted we stood on the 
Héchste Spitze, but not on its highest point. 

“TI knew that there was no great labor in the 
undertaking to reach that summit, and no danger 
if my head was steady and my courage good. All 
this made it a perfectly easy thing for me to do, and 
I so forgot both difficulty and danger and the 
descent, that the hour we spent on that stony point, 
15,223 feet above the sea, was one of the most 
delightful in all my life. Around us on every side 
were great mountains sunk down beneath their 
snows, like abashed virgins drooping in reverence ; 
north, east, and west, a — of majestic 
mountains lay around us. The dark needle of the 
Finster Aarhorn rose out of the snows of the great 
glacier of the Aar,—Schreckhorn, Wetterhorn, 
Titlis, the Eiger, and the Sidelhorn stood around it 
like an ancient brotherhood of giants. The Bernese 
Alps drew out their line in equal beauty and 
mejesty from the Angelhérner and the Wetterhorn 
till it seemed to run up into the skies from the 
Silberhorn and the Jungfrau. Nearly due west 
lay the immense mass of Mont Blane, white and 
glistening—the ene summit over which the eye 
could not range. The space between was filled 
with whatever of lake or mountain, of valley, field, 
or barren moor there is in Switzerland—lonely 

ts rising one above the other—dark 
black-ribbed glaciers rolling into the valleys—here 
@ dome of snow capping the mountain with s 
biscuitlike cover of purest white—while, all 
around the broken 
ready to 
them. 



















luminated the Italian view. 


comb of ice Kronig cut steps and shouted ‘courage’ . 





the sky had an edge—but it was an edge of 
I remember how my eye, accustomed to 
the altitudes of the Alps, at first refused to rest upon 
the blue plains of Italy, but adjusted itself to them 
as clouds in the air, till at length, after Something 
like a struggle, it took the right focus, and falling 
down to the level of the sea, made me conscious of 
my own great elevation. « 
“It is impossible to deseribe the light which il- 
: It was a substance— 
as it seemed—and a color ; and yet it was soft and 
clear. It glowed without being hazy, and gave 
everything with great distinctness withoutletting 
the eye into the deformities of the country, or dis- 
playing the formless and less pleasing secrets of the 
landscape, as the midday sun of Switzerland does. 
The guides said that in perfect weather the spires 
of the cathedral at Milan are visible, and that the 


“eye can reach nearly as far as Venice. There 


were clouds on our horizon, and some of the val- 

were filled with their billowy masses. The 
wind tossed them about like balloons, and as they 
rose and fell and tumbled about on the unstable 
support of the air, (as it seemed to be,) and as at 
times they dissolved or broke apart, we had lovely 
views of the country below. 

“I was not sick at the stemach at all—my breath 
was neither shorter nor deeper as I could perceive 
—my head was not at all infirm. Hearing was 
equally good, as I can testify after having been 
bothered with Blatter's incessant ‘ Ranzdes vaches.’ 
The air filled my lungs as it does elsewhere, and 
from observing myself I could detect none of those 
signs of a great altitude which other persons have 
felt on the summits of such high mountains. On 
Faulhorn, and at other times when I have been on 
high mountains, I have noticed the darkness of the 
sky, and was prepared to find the vault of a deep 
and almost blackish blue on Rosa. But in this I 
was disappointed ; and I do not know to what I am 
to attribute its ordinary appearance unless to the 
slight haze which, as it were, detained the eye in 
an illuminated atmosphere, and prevented it from 
looking into the thin, clear, and rayless space which 
80 many observers have described as the dark vault 
seen from the summits of high mountains.” 


A SLAVE’S FAMILY RENT ASUNDER. 


AN offieer in a New England regiment, now on 
service with Burnside, writes to his father a letter, 
which we find in The Hartford Press, and from 
which we extract as follows : 4 

I was in a negro house yesterday, and had some 
conversation with the inmates. I asked one gray- 
headed old negress if she had ever had children 
sold away fromher. “Sold! Dey all sold! chil’en, 
and grandchil’en, and great grandchil’en, dey sell 
eb’ry one!”” She clasped her bony hands over her 
head and looked up at me as she spoke,‘ Dere was 
one—de last one—de only grandchile I did hab 
lef’. He neber knowed his mammy. I took him 
when he dat little. I bringed him to Massa, and I 
say, ‘Massa, dis my little grandchile, may I keep 
him ’bout heah ?’ And he say, ‘I don’t care 
what you do wid him.’ So I take him; he dat 
little. Den one mornin’, when he all rolled up in 
blanket tween my knees, Massa Green com‘d in 
and say, ‘Dis boy sold,’ and dey take him ’way! 
Oh, Lord Jésus, help me pray !” ‘ 

I ean’t begin to do justice to the way in which 
she told me this, nor describe the earnestness of 
voice and gesture which made it impressive. - 








A THRILLING ROMANCE. 
THE MAN WHOM THE PRESIDENT PARDONED. 


A cornesponpext of The Philadelphia Inquirer 
makes the following statement concerning William 
Scott, who was condemned to die for sleeping at his 
post, near the Chain Bridge on the Potomac, and 
pardoned by the President—but was recently killed 
at the battle near Lee's Mills, Va. If our kind- 
hearted President will cherish a grateful remem- 
brance of any act of his life, it will be the pardon 
of this heroic and patriotic young soldier : 

“ Never till we stood by the grave of the Green 
Mountain boys did we realize how much stranger 
is truth than fiction. Your readers will all recol- 
lect that last summer a private was court-martialed 
for sleeping on his post out near Chain Bridge, on 
the Upper Potomac. He was convicted ; his sen- 
tence war death ; the finding was ved of by 
the General], and the day fixed for his execution. 
He was a youth of more than ordinary intelligence ; 
he did not beg for pardon, but was willing to meet 
his fate. The time drew near; the stern neces- 
sity of war required that an example should be 
made of some one; his was an aggravated case. 
But the case reached the ears of the President ; he 
resolved to save him ; he signed a pardon and sent 
it out; the day came. ‘Suppose,’ thought the 
President, ‘my pardon has not reached him.’ 
The telegraph was called into requisition; an 
answer did notcome promptly. ‘ Bring up my 
carriage, he ordered. It came, and soon the im- 
portant state papers were dropped, and through the 
hot broiling sun and dusty roads he rode to the 
cemp, about ten miles, and saw that the soldier 
was saved! He has doubtless forgotten the inci- 
dent, but the soldier did not. When the Third 
Vermont charged upon the rifle-pits, the enemy 
poured a volley upon them. The first man who 
fell, with six bullets in his body, was William 
Scott, of Company K. His comrades caught him 
up, and as his life-blood ebbed away, he raised to 
heaven, amid the din of war, the cries of the dying, 
the shouts of the enemy, a prayer for the President, 
and as he died he remarked to his comrades that 
rs had shown he was no coward and not afraid to 

ie. 

“He was interred, in the presence of his regiment, 
in a little grove about two miles to the rear of the 
rebel fort, in the center of a group of holly and 
vines ; a few cherry-trees, in full bloom, are scat- 
tered around the edge. In digging his grave a 
skull and bones were found, and metal buttons, 
showing that the identical spot had been used in 
the Revolutionary war for our fathers who fell in 
the same cause. The Chaplain narrated the cir- 
cumstances to the boys, who stood around with 
uncovered heads. He prayed for the President, and 
paid the most glowing tribute to his noble heart 
that we ever heard. The tears started in their 
eyes as the clods of earth were thrown upon him 
in his narrow grave, where he lay shrouded in his 
coat and blanket. 

“The men separated ; in a few minutes all were 
engaged in something around the camp, as though 
nothing had happened unusual; but that scene 
will live upon Wik titinrion while life lasts ; the 
calm look of Scott’s face, the seeming look of satis- 
faction he felt, still lingered ; and could the Presi- 
dent have seen him he would have felt that his act 
of mercy had been wisely bestowed.” 





TAKE CARE OF OUR THOUGHTS. 


Acar of our thoughts is the greatest preservative 
against actual sins. It is a most certain truth, 
that the greatest sin that ever was committed, was 
at first but a thought. The foulest wickedness, 
the most monstrous impiety, arose frem so small a 
speck as a first thought may be resembled to. The 
most horrid thing that ever was done, as well as 
the most noble and virtuous action that ever was 
accomplished, had no greater beginning. Of such 
a quick growth and spreading nature is sin, that it 
rivals even the kingdom of heaven, which our Lord 
telleth us “is like to a grain of mustard seed, which 
a man took and sowed in his field : which, indeed, is 
the least of all seeds ; but when it is grown up (in 
those countries) it is the greatest among herbs, 
and becometh a tree, so that the birds of the air 
eome and lodge in the branches of it,” (Matt. xiii. 
31.) But the Apostle St. James (chap. i. 13, 14) 
represents it by a simile of another nature, com- 

origin and growth of it to the formation 
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in many languare’, of beautiful damsel, to. wham 
a genius ing power desired to give a tal- 
isman. 6 enjoined hor to take h across a 
field of standing corn ; she was to pluck the tallest 


andiargest ear she could find, but she was se 
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tered upon the field. Many «tall sur- 
comely xeell ence met hes glance, ut she — 
walked onward, expecting always some 
more excellent still. At last she reached a portion 
of the field where the crops were thinner and the 
ears more stunted. She regretted the tall and 
1 stalks she had left behind, but disdained to 
pick those which fell so far below what her ideas 
were of a ect ear. But, alas! the stems grew 
more ragged and more scanty as she trod onward ; 
on the margin of the field they were mildewed, 
when she had accomplished her walk throagh the 
waving grain, she emerged on the other side with- 
out having gathered any ear whatever. The genins 
rebuked her for her folly, ” we an not aie nae 

ve her an opportunity of retrieving ° 
We may ap yt is mystic little Indian fable to the . 
realities of Daily life. 


Es 





RELIGION ON THE BATTLE-FIELD. 


A youxne manfrom Chicago, who was at Cairo 
on the arrival of the wounded from Fort Donelson, 
related a number of interesting incideuts at the 
Cincinnati business men’s prayer-meeting. Al eap- 
tain of a company came to the camp prayer-meet- 
ing one day. He had been a very Wicked man— 
and now he felt and acknowledged it—and resolved, 
by the help of God, he would change his course. 
Theat man became.a Christian, and through his 
influence his entire command became hopefully 
converted. In the battle of Fort Donelson that 
captain fell. As he was dying, a friend asked him, 
“What message do you wish to send to your 
friends?” He answered, “ Tell my wife there is 
not a cloud between me and Christ.” 

Our young friend spoke also of a company, every 
man of whom, except three, were Christans. 
Thatcompany was in the thickest of the battle, and 
fought bravely,and yet butfiveof them were wound- 
ed. He speke of alad of about fourteen or fifteen 
years, whom he also had known at Chicago. He 
was a devoted Chistian, and took a leading partin 
the camp prayer-meeting. He had enlisted as @ 
drummer. In the battle his arm was shot off elose 
to his shoulder. He was seen sitting against a tree, 
and as the tide of life was ebbing, from the loss of 
blood, his countenance was radiant with joy, while 
he sang the hymn commencing, 

“* Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 








THE BLOOD-HOUND AND THE NEGRO. 


Dr. Foy, writing from South Carolina, gives 
the following account of an interview with a negro : 
“In the course 6f our journey through the plan- 
tations on Hilton Head Island, it was my fortune to 
see one of those animals, the race of whieh, I trust, 
is destined very soon to become utterly extinet. It 
was a full-grown and well-trained blood- hound, 
whose occupation had been to track such of our 
fellow-men and fellow- women as had been tempted, 
and had yielded to the temptation, to use their own 
God-given power of locomotion and seek freedom. 
‘He sure to cotch um when set upon de track, sah, 
and if driver no come up pretty soon tear um all to 
pieces. De only way to scape was to climb tree 
and stay dar till massa come.’ So said an evidently 
honest, gray-headed patriarch, from whom I de- 
rived much information relative to the trainimg, 
habits, and instincts of these animals. I had read 
stories about them which were horrible en@mgh to 
curdle the heart's blood, but had thought they 
might be, and tried to make myself believe that 
they were, the mere imaginings ef a certain class of 
men known as abolitionists, and supposed to be so 
unfriendly tothe domestic institutions of our South- 
ern brethren, as to be capable of inventing false- 
hoods to render them odious in the eyes of the ¢ivil- 
ized world. Itseemed morecreditable to our com- 
mon humanity thus to account for those tales of bar- 
barous cruelty, than to believe that such things had 
actually taken place. ButI am driven from that 
alternative. I am satisfied tha, nowhere, save in 
the register kept on high, have been written the 
darkest and bloodiest of those narratives which 
have made ‘the angels weep.’ 
* . * * * os 
“ But to return to the cur whose acquaintanee I 
made on Squire Pope’s plantation. He was sym- 
metrically formed, but could not be called hand- 
some. He had a slouching, downcast, mean look. 
I spoke some friendly words to him, but he detected 
the imposition, and evidently felt that this language 
did not come from the heart. I could not get him 
to look me in the eye. He would not even wag 
his tail, and seemed disposed to slink out of sight. 
After hearing an account of some of his exploits, I 
asked my aged mentor why they suffered the vil- 
lainous hound to live. The question seemed to 
surprise him. It was evident that the idea of 
putting the dog to death had never occurred to 
him nor to any of his associates. ‘Well, sah,’ 
said he, ‘de dog not so much to blame. He only 
do what massa teach him.’ But I asked, ‘Are 
you not afraid that he will chase and worry the 
children?’ ‘Oh, no, sah,’ was the reply, ‘he 
neber do dat. He neber do it when massa was 
here ’cept when de driver blow his horn to set him 
on.’ ‘He didn't come for a whistle, then, but at 
the sound of the horn?’ ‘ Yes, sah; dat is, when 
he ben wanted to cotch the runaway, den de hern 
tell him. He know bery well what dat mean; 
but de poor dumb brute,’ he continued, ‘did only 
what he ben teached.’” 





OLD HUNDRED IN CAMP. 


A corrEesPoxpDENT writing from our eamp lately 
before Yorktown, says: On Sabbath evening,a few 
hours after sunset, while we were sitting in our 
tent in company with several other “ specials,” one 
of our number, laying his hand upon our knee, sud- 
denly said to us, “ Hark, what is that?” In a 
second all had ceased talking, and every ear 
endeavored to catch the sound which had attracted 
the attention of his comrade. There was a silence 
for a moment, and then there was wafted across 
the air the music of that glorious anthem, “Old 
Hundred,” in which it seemed a thousand voices 
were participating. All of us immediately sought 
the open air, and there stood until the last note 
died away upon our ear. Never before have we 
heard anything so magnificently grand as that same 
“Old Hundred,” sung by the soldiers @ the Union 
army on the plains of Yorktown. 


A PHILOSOPHIC NEGRO. 


A corresPonpenT of The Cincinnati Gazeite, 
writing from the bar = River, gives 4 
morous account of a colloquy with a philoso 
Afriean. He says: ’ 
I noticed upon the hurricane deck to- an 
elderly darkey, with a very phil i and 
retrospective cast of countenance, u 
his bundle, toasting himself against 4 
and apparently plunged into « state of profound 
meditation. Finding, upon inquiry, that he be- 
longed to the 9th Illinois, one of the most g 
behaved and heavy-losing regiments at the 
Donelson battle, and part of which was 7 
began to interrogate him upon the subjeet., His. 
philosophy was so much in the Falstaffian veins, 
that I will give his views in his own words, as 
near a8 my memory ferves me: 
* Were you in the fight?” 
“ Had a little taste of it, sa.” 
“ Stood your ground, did you ?” 
* No, sa, I runs.” ‘ 
* Run at the first fire, did you?” 
“ Yes, sa, and would hab run soona, had I knowd 
it war coming.” 
“Why, that was not very creditable te your 
coursge.”” . . . d 

Abe ae in my line, se—cookin’s my per- 
feshun.” - Se 
‘ BA ade hema you no regard for your reputa- 
“ Reputation’s nuffin tome by de side ob life.” 
*Do you consider your life worth more than 


a one a to gs 

8w more to Me, sa. be 

eae nine sa 

’ © Yes, sa, I does—more dan a Gatosnies 
dan a million ob dollars, sa ; for what would 

be worth to aman-wid-de-bref-out ob him? 
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Foreign lise 


MEDIATION AND INTERY 


Taxer is nothing new and trust 
M. Mercier's visit to the Confedera: 
mast has a thoughtful article on the 
Goubting that the visit has a grave }; 
but does not thimk any probable 
Mediation would be successful ; 
have it borne in mind that the acti 
the French Emperor is a latent pc 
counts the presence of so 
a8 something to perplex and further 
lem which was sufficiently ardua 
Economist sees deeper distress and 
for England in the near future. The 












new in the estimate ted in t 
porenve estimate of French and of E 
t has been made before for The Inde 


public writer : | 


“ There can be no doubt that the French # 
see the American civil war ended, if it were | 
all be glad to see it ended. All Europe, wit 
believes that the present strugzle can have 1 
at the best, and according to the statement « 
tative and intelligent expounders, an atten 
force.a Onion which can, in truth, be maint 
will. Weare suffering great evils from th 
about to suffer much greater ; we are abeut 
hardly realize the fact—to enfler much m0! 
more extensively then we have suffered f 
from an attachment to moral principle, an 
herenoc to international law. But we are n 
these motives would be equally influentia| 
the Channel. The French cotton manufactu 
te ours, bat it is, nevertheless, very consider 
A much smaller amount of commercial une 

08 more political uneasiness than is un 
foundations of political seciety are very mic! 
one has there the mischievous habit of expec 
intervene ia every calamity, and te do someth 
If any practicable intervention of the French 

close the American civil war, and 
Suffering which that war causes and threaten 
later that Government would intervene. 1 


wey not be disinclined to it, and the peep 
ut is there any such practicable, easy, Ooncl 
We fear not.” 


DR. RUSSELL’S SUBSTITU 


The “occasional correspondent” 
depicts himself in the following 
which his first letter opens : 

 Larochefeacault remarks that we cannot 
kind of pleasure at the misfortune of even | 
thiak there is some truth in it; at least, | 
friends the North Americans. I wish t 
ey will overcome this great calamity whic! 
I admire the self-denying enthusiasm of the: 
and the heroic patience with which they end: 
inflicted on them by the stupidity of mudd 
whe only a year ago were scarcely fit to fill 
tains inthe army. I admire the admirable | 
ef the navy, and above all the daring and « 
Some of their commanders. I admire and ap 
uity in inventing new machines of war, and 
mer in carrying them eut and employing the 
Bacrifice of human life, the devastation of t! 
sympathize with all suffering by the consequ 
bat, notwithstanding al! this, ( eannot help | 
faction if my friends the Yankees get now anc 
for ‘witheut this they would become intole 
bragging and impudent papers yet mor 
enemy is always imprudent, and the Confede 
have had severe reverses of late, are yet r 
Geme peliticians sitting at home believe.” 

The Times still leaves to “8.” — 
Liverpool—the work of attenuating 
and enhancing Union difficulties. I 
ble private letter from New Orlean: 
which has been published by The T 
vaded by the common fallacy which 
Seuth, and artfully but blunderingly | 
interests as motives to British actio 

ITALY.—THE KING AT NJ 

The news from Italy of late has b: 
jag. Goyon the devout, and as i! 
Paris, Goyon the venal, is recalled - 
but called to Paris, and is to be mac 
all the advantages and honors of th 
end of court favor on the female a 
side. Some words uttered by the. 
Genoa are given textually as full of 

“This year, I give you the formal assura: 
tion will be selved. As to that of Venice, its 
come, and I cam certify to you that we shal! 
@ace of an allied Power, and that with her 
free as far as the Adriatic. The other Gover: 
able te us, but they are completely powerle 

The reception of the King at Nap! 
the most raised expectations. It he 
natural exhibition of enthusiasm o: 
liberal population of the city, and is 
as coming after the manifoid falseh 
ent misrepresentations of Italian 
emissaries and agents. The Tim 
overflows with enthusiasm, and r 
his inability to communicate the m 
the joy and the ge ype of the] 
pageantry in thé bay, aud on the 
theater, was of unexampled sple 
spondent says : 


“Tt was after the King had been safely 
that I went through the crowd yesterday, a 
mense satisfaction and gratification. The 
battaliens scized me, and said, ‘ Did youe 
it? I was en guard at the Pavilion; we co 
children. Bello! bello! magnifico! E | 
of the King.” 


Tur Rvumorxp Intervention.—It 
there was nothing to justify the rur 
of England, and more especially 
affairs of America. On the cont 
if any such existed on the part of 
abandoned, and the British Govern 
are determined to remain passive 
conflict. Even the journal that sh 
a desire that we should aid the So 
ing the pulse of the public, retreates 
its belief that the time has not arri’ 
In an article on Thursday respe¢ 
intention to obtain from Lord Pa 
ance that he would offer the media 
the belligerents, the journal allude 
earnest bope that the question wil! 
says, “ Throughout the whole of 
never has been a time when fo 
«ould have done aught but evil; b 
is the worst for such an enterp 
would counsel.” Deterred by th 
fearing that he would do harm rat 
Slaney wisely shrunk from the ta: 
on himself, so that Lord Palmerst 
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‘ which has been published by The Times. 









© Gortign Miscellany, 


© MEDIATION AND INTERYENTION, . - 4 


Taear is nothing new and trustworth 
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tical uneasiness than is understood here. The 
foundations _—— seciety are very much weaker, and every 
one has there mischievous habit of expecting Government to 
intervene im every calamity, and te do something in every misery. 
If any practicable intervention of the French Goverament would 

close the American civil war, and assuage the French 
suffering which that war causes and threatens to cause, sooner er 
later Government would intervene. The Emperor would, 


that 
porters. not be disinclined to it, and the peeple would compel it. 
ut is there any such practicable, easy, conclusive interveation ? 
We fear not.” 


DR. RUSSELL’S SUBSTITUTE. 


The “occasional correspondent” of The Times 
depicts himself in the following sentences, with 
which his first letter opens: 

’ efeacault remarks that we cannot help feeling a secret 
kind of pleasure at the misfortune of even our best friends. I 
think is some truth in it; at least, in regard to my very 
grea friends the North Americans. I wish them well, and hope 

pe overcome this great calamity which has befallen them. 
I the self-denying enthusiasm of these brave Volunteers, 
and the heroic patience with which they endure all the hardships 
inflicted on them by the stupidity of muddle-brained generals, 
whe only a year ago were scarce'y fit to fill their places as cap- 
tains in the army. I admire the admirable conduct and bravery 
ef the navy, and above all the daring and cool determination of 
Some of their commanders. I admire and appreciate their ingen- 
uity is inventing new machines of war, and their go-ahead man- 
mer im carrying them eut and employing them. I shudder at the 
Bacrifice of human life, the devastation of the country. and fully 

ympathize with all suffering by the consequences of the war— 

t, netwithstanding all this, { eannot help feeling & secret satis- 
factien if my friends the Yankees get now and then a good licking, 
for witheut this they would become intolerably conceited, and 
their bragging and impudent papers yet more so. To despise an 
enemy is always imprudent, and the Confederates, although they 
have severe reverses of late, are yet mere dangerous than 
seme peliticians sitting at home believe.” 

The Times still leaves to “8.” —Secesh Spence of 
Liverpool—the work of attenuating Union successes 
and enhancing Union difficulties. I inclose a plausi- 
ble private letter from New Orleans, date March 27, 
It is per- 
waded by the common fallacy which has so misled the 
Seuth, and artfully but blunderingly presents material 
interests as motives to British action. 

ITALY.—THE KING AT NAPLES, 

The news from Italy of late has been more reassur- 
jag. Goyon the devout, and as it is now said in 
Paris, Goyon the venal, is recalled—no, not recalled, 
but called to Paris, and is to be made a senator, with 
all the advantages and honors of the dignity, and no 
end of court favor on the female and ultramontane 
side. Some words uttered by the King of Italy at 
Genoa are given textually as full of significance : 

“This year, I give you the formal assurance, the Roman ques- 
tion will be selved. As to that of Venice, its turn will afterwards 
come, and I can certify to you that we shall then have the assist- 
@ace of an allied Power, and that with her we shall render Italy 
free as far as the Adriatic. The other Governments are not favor- 
able te us, but they are completely powerless.” 

The reception of the King at Naples has surpassed 
the most raised expectations. It has been a true and 
natural exhibition of enthusiasm on the part of the 
liberal population of the city, and is the more striking 
as coming after the manifold falsehoods and persist- 
ent misrepresentations of Italian secesh and their 
emissaries and agents. The Times’ correspondent 
overflows with enthusiasm, and repeatedly declares 
his inability to communicate the most distant idea of 
the joy and the as of the Neapolitans. The 
pageantry in thé bay, aud on the land, and in the 
theater, was of unexampled splendor. The corre- 
spondent says : ’ 

“It was after the King had been safely landed in the palace 
that I went through the crowd yesterday, and witnessed the im- 
mense satisfaction and gratification. Tne captain or one OF the 
battaliens seized me, and said, ‘Did youever see anything like 
it? I was en guard at the Pavilion; we could all have wept like 
children. Bello! bello! magnifico! E wn angelo "” speaking 
of the King.” WwW 


Tur Rumorep Inrervention.—It now appears that 
there was nothing to justify the ramored intervention 
of England, and more especially of France, in the 
affairs of America. On the contrary, the intention, 
if any such existed on the part of France, has been 
abandoned, and the British Government, it is certain, 
are determined to remain passive spectators of the 
conflict. Even the journal that showed symptoms of 
a desire that we should aid the South has, after feel- 
ing the pulse of the public, retreated, and now declares 
its belief that the time has not arrived for such astep. 
In an article on Thursday respecting Mr. Slaney’s 
intention to obtain from Lord Palmerston an assur- 
ance that he would offer the mediation of England to 
the belligerents, the journal alluded to expresses an 
earnest hope that the question will not be put, and it 
says, “Throughout the whole of this contest there 
never has been a time when foreign intervention 
«could have done aught but evil; but of all times this 
is the worst for such an enterprise as Mr. Slaney 
would counsel.” Deterred by this admonition, and 
fearing that he would do harm rather than good, Mr. 
Slaney wisely shrunk from the task he had imposed 
on himself, so that Lord Palmerston was spared the 
necessity of replying, and our Parliament and Govern- 
ment will be enabled to still preserve the attitude of 
dignified neutrality which we have occupied from the 
commencement of this unhappy struggle. It is re- 
markable that those who are constantly showing that 
the South cannot be subjugated and must ultimately 
win—that the power of the North and West will be 
unable to crush the rebellion, and will ruin themselves 
in the vain attempt, are the people most clamorous 
for our interference in the present critical state of 
the contest. According to the showing of these 
people during the last few months, the South ought 
by this time to have expelled the invaders of their 
soil, and inflicted on them condign punishment. 
Perhaps the climate may do for the South what its 
own strength cannot effect, but advanced as the 
season is, there must necessarily be, at least, two 
great battles fought before the ultimate issue is 

arrived at, and, even if defeated, it is questionable 
whether the spirit of the North will be subdued. 
Judging from the feeling at present displayed in that 
portion of the Union, there are no symptoms that the 
energy of the citizens has been depressed, er their 
ameans of sustaining the struggle diminished. 
Turning from our own country to France, nothing 
has occurred since we last approached this subject to 
.shew that the Emperor of the French is willing to 
inour the odium of an interference at the present time 
in the domestic quarrel of the Americans. A New 
York journal, referring to the visit of M. Mercier to 
Richmond, asserts that, while there, he held no official 
Antercourse with the Confederate Government, and 
this statement is indirectly corroborated by the iatel- 
‘igence which has come to hand during the last day or 
two from the French capital. The Paris correspond- 
ent of a leading morning paper, who knows a good 
deal of what passes in the diplomatic circles of that 
-city, asserts that the reason assigned for M. Mercier’s 
‘visit to Richmond—namely, to look after a quantity ef 
tobacco purchased by France before the disruption 
teok place, is too absurd for notice. The Foreiga 
Minister of the Emperor, M. Thouvenel, is said to 
dhave declared that he had given M. Mercier no 
instructions to visit Richmond, and is ignorant of 
what can have taken him there; and the probability 
is that the mission of the French tative to 

the Confederate capital, which has caused such a 

sensation on bofp sides of the Atlantic, was pers nal 

and aot political,—an inference which is borne outby 
the New York authority referred to. 

To suppose, then, that the Emperor of the French, 
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confirmed in the House of Commons last night 
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liberals, and a signal rebuke a 
well as the Von der Heydt ° 
complexion of the new House was not known at the 
latest dates; but no doubt existed that the opposition 
had secured an almost everwhelming majority, 
obliging the Ministry to abandon its reactionary pol- 
icy or resign, unless the King is willing to encounter 
the risks of a revolution. . 
The number of electors in Prussia, out of a pepula- 
tion of eighteen millions, is ninety-nine ahd: 5 six 
hundred and thirty, of which number fully five thou- 
eand are in the army. The number who voted was 
about sixty-three thousand. It is believed those who 
refrained from so doing belonged to the ministerial 
interest, as the progressista party were exceedingly 
active.. Nearly all the members of the cabinet were 
defeated. At Tilsit, Ven der Heydt had only twenty- 
five votes against three hundred and eighty-six for 
~~ apes. The nine members from Berlin are all 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Any old Subscriber, on renewing his subscrip- 
tion, (E@™" and at that time only, _@3) may send us 
any number of new names, not on our books during 
the previous twelve months, and retain for his serv- 
ices Onw Doxar for each of said new names—the 
amount to be deducted from the remittance made 
us. Thus, Twenty Dollars sent would pay for one 
renewal and eighteen new subscribers—all for one 
year. No person is permitted, under this offer, to 
stop the paper at the end of the year, and renew 
his subscription in the name of another party. 
We offer to any old subscriber (until further 
notice) a premium of a copy of Webster’s Abridged 
Dictionary, containing nearly five hundred, pages, for 
the name of every new subsoriber for ene year, 
sent us with Two Dollars. The price of the Dic- 
tionary, alone, at the book-stores is $1 50. The book 
will be delivered at our Office, or be sent by express, 
as desired. 
In remitting money, we wish every letter dated, 
and the name of the town, county, and state, plainly 
written, therein. Our subscribers have no idea of 
the trouble they give us by neglecting this duty. 
We ask our friends in all parts ef the country to 
give us their kind aid in extending our circulation, 
which we are happy to say is now nearly Tarez 
Times as LARGE AS THAT @F ANY OTHER WEEKLY 
Re.iciovs NewsPaPer in THE Worip. An hour or 
an evening devoted te this work, on the part of all, 
would double our subscription list in thirty days. 
Reader, will you aid the good cause in which we are 
engaged by making the effort we desire? 
Address 
JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Pustisuer, 
No. 5 Beekman street, N. Y. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

T WoO WORKS. 

VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL, 

Sent by Mail, 
No pay expected until received, read, and approved. 

let. DR. 8. S. FITCH’S SIX LECTURES on the Causes, Pre- 


vention, and Cure of Consumption, Skin Diseases, Male and Fe 
male Complaints, etc. On the Mode and Rules for Preserving 


Health. pages, 2] engravings. Price 50 cents. 
2d, DRS. 8. FItOs NEW WORK on Heart Disease, Apo- 
exy, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, etc., with many valuable Medical 
riptions for these Diseases. 168 pages, 6 engravings. Price 


50 cents. [O9" Say which Book you will have, giving Name 
State, County, and Post. Office. Address® ‘ 


Mom York. 
NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK. 


THE EVERGREEN. 


By the author of the “Olive Branch” and the ‘‘ Oriental Glee 
and Anthem Book,” assisted by T. F. Sewarp aad S. J, Var, 
THE EVERGREEN is composed of music almost exclusively 
original, and which, while it is sprightly, is chastened, ani- 
mating, and cheerful, yet devout and devoid of secular and 
worldly associations,—** marching on!” yet carefully avoiding 
paths in which the lambs of His flock may not follow in perfect 
safety and witb profit. 

THE EVERGREEN is printed in beautiful, distinct, and clear 
type. Price in paper covers, $12 per 100; retail, 15 cents, Stiff 
covers, $15 per 100; retail, 20 cents. 


*,* Specimen copies will be sent by mail on receipt of 12 


aa F, J. HUNTINGTON, Publisher, 
Beekman street, New York. 


[HE NEW YORK SUN, 


Published daily, Sundays excepted, 

ONE CENT PER COPY—SIX CENTS PER WEEK. 

Delivered anywhere in the city or vicinity. 
CIRCULATION 50,000 COPIES. 
When sent by mail, Tanus Dotitars par YeAr ; three months 
for $1. The postage within this State is enly Savanrr-Eieut 
Cxexts 4 YEAR—out of the State, $1 56 a year. 
D’ye read Taz Sun !—That one-cent sheet, 
Gives all the news.—It can’t be beat, 
D’ye advertise ?—Just try the light 
Of 50,000 Suns—exceeding bright ! 


A WEEKLY EDITION 
of Taz Naw Yorx Sun is issued every Tuesday, at rwo cENTs PaR 




















corr, $1 per 100, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS —PAID IN ADVANGE. 
1 year........ 15 cts, | Three copies, 1 year...... $2 00 
One SORT) Iie, -.@1 00 | Fivecops, ©... 3 00 


Ee Specimen copies, gratis. Discount ef 20 per cent. from 
single rate, on each copy over five. 
[Ce Postage within New York State, oNLY THIRTEEN CENTS A 
yeaR—out of the State, FWENTI-SIX OBNTS. 
Address ail letters to 
MOSES S. BEACH, Proprietor of The Sun, 
Cor. Fulten and Nassau sts., N. Y. 


A BOOK FOR THE CRISIS.: 
LYRICS FOR FREEDOM, ‘ 
AND OTHER POEMS. 





Under the auspices of the “Continental Oiub.” 
One elegant volume, price $1, 


The Stirring Battle Songs— the touching pictures of the war— 
the seathing rebuke of time-serving patriotism—and abeve all, 
the noble national spirit of these poems, will make thig book 
acceptable to all loyal hearts throughout the Union, 


be ies sent by mall rrzz, on receipt of price, by 
ror "7 OAnLETOR, Publisher, 
No, 413 Broadway, New York, 


ST. LOUIS THEOLOGICAL SUMDAY-SCHOOL 
Tap ARD TRACT DEPOSITORY. 
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STEEL ENGRAVINGS of the Military and Naval Heroes 
nent men of the . Printed on fine plate paper, size 

10x}2 inches. Copied from phs ot , Garney, am 
other celebrated artists. Copies sent by mail, post- on re- 
ceipt of the retail price, 25 cents. A liberal discount mae to 
agents, They willbe found very salable. Our agents aremaking 

money fast, Send for a Circular. 
Address FRANCI3 MORRISON & OO., 

No. 177 William New York. 
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Surplus, January 1, 1668... . ~~ 148,045 4 
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The includes Recitations in General Chemistry 
and Quantitati Physics, and Technical 
Chemistry, Instruction in the in Analysis, Agri- 


Prof. Wyman 
ee _— students in applied 
, or Manufactures. Totland 
address C. W. ELIOT, Prof. of Chemistry, Cambridge, Mass. 
J. A. LOWELL, 
Chairmsn of the President and Fellows of Harvard College. 


] STITUTE OF FINE ARTS FOR LADIES, 
BERLIN Ssia. 





Se Seen a Rota Sage 
Circulars, with reforeness, may be obtained at F. T, Grewen, Wo. 


609 Broadway, and at Soharfeaberg & Luis, No. 769 Breadway, 
and at this office. } 


PRIVATE INSTITUTION FOR FEEBLE- 





eae wa 
G£0. BROWN, M.B., Supt. 
FOREST HOME FOR BOYS.—THOROUGH 





, Box 1,462, 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR 


TOSNS 

Ladies, Bridgeport, address Prinei- 

=o oss EMILY NELSON. 

MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 

O RGANS.—THREE CHURCH ORGANS, 
four, six, and eight Stops, of superior tone and workmanship, 

for sale xt a great sacrifice, and on easy terms. Also six Par- 

lor Organ, with a very handsome walnut case; will be sold very 

lew. Apply to 

J. H. & G. 8. ODELL, No. 163 Seventh avenue, N. Y. 


$150. qunieuuie ps dy 0 150. 


removed te their new wareroems, No. 478 Broadway, are now 
prepared to offer the public a magnificent new scale full 7-ectave 
resewood Piane Ferte, containing all improvements knewn in this 
country or ku everstromg bass, Prench grand actien, harp 
1, fall frame, for $150 cash, warranted for five years. 
molding cases, 9175 to $200, all warranted made of the best 
seasoned material, and to stand better than aay sold for $400 er 
$600 by the old methods of manufacture. We invite the best 
judges to examine and try these new instruments, and we stand 
ready at all times te test them with any others manufactured in 
this country. 
GROVESTEEN & HALE, No. 478 Broadway, N. Y. 


IANOS, MELODEONS, AND HARMONI@MS, 
in every variety of style, New and Second-hand, for sale or 
tes. Rosewood 


sent te any whe may inquire. 
Chicago, 

















and A Liberal Discount te Churches and Sundsy-scheo!s. 
&. T. GORDON, Ne. 706 Broadway, Agent for Prince & Co,’s Me- 


ledeons, 

THE HORACE WATERS’ PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, ALEXANDRE ORGANS, and T. GILBERT & 

60.’S celebrated 








REMOVAL.—PIANOS. pe) 


T. 8. BERRY has nemovep his Piano Rooms © No. 593 
BROADWAY, opposite Metropolitan Hotel, where Aay be found 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO.’S omstotted Pianos, — Boston 
and New Yerk Pianos, at great bargains. Mascongs cheap. Goon 


DEONS TO LET, and rent applied on 





GTEINWAY & SONS’~ 
GOLD MEDAs GRAND 


aD 

SQUARE PIANOS 

Are now considered the bess existing. Prices from $275 upwards. 
Every instrument fully warranted for five years. 

Warerooms, Nos. 82 and &4 Walker street, near Broadway, N.Y. 
“ Mesers. Stuiswat & Sons: Having had one of your instru- 
ments for over two years, I can bear witness to its admirable qual- 
ities in every reapect. I am more than satisfied. And if I had to 
ee ON PY 
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INSURANCE. 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


NEW YORK, 








Panne Clee FRY and as eerrerrterten 


Dividends to Policy-Holders.........-...sseeseeseeees 


Dividends paid in the life of the assured. 

HENRY STOKES, President. 
0. Y. Wemrra, Secretary. 
J. L. Hauser, Assist. Sec’y. 
Prospectus, and all necessary information, may be had at the 
office, or at any of the Agencies in any of the principal cities, 


PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BROOKLYN. 


Orrics in New Youre, No. 62 WALL Sreuer, 
And in Brooklyn, No. 1 Count Stxzet, opposite the City Hall. 


8. N. Sranpuns, Actuary. 





Ineures Houses, Manufacteries, Buflidings, Machinery, Goods, 
Merchandise, Chattels and Personal Estate, Ships, Vessels and 
Cargees, (in port enly,) and Ships Building, againgt Loss and 
Damage by Fire, Policies also issued on Transportation and 
Inland Navigation Risks, at their Office, No. 62 Wall street, New 
York, or through their various agencies located on the line of the 
inland waters and transportation routes of the country, 

STEPHEN OC. CROWELL, President, 

EDGAR W. CROWELL, Vice-Pres. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 


J ORILLARD 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 104 BROADWAY, 





THREE-QUARTERS OF THE PROFITS ALLOWED T@ THE 
INSURED. 


DIVIDEND TO THE INSURED FOR 1861, THIRTY PER CENT. 


> This Company continues to take Fire Risks on MERGHAN- 
piss, VESSELS IM Port, and on Stoxgs, DWELLINGS, etc., etc,, as 
low as any responsible Company. 
CARLISLE NORWOOD, President. 
WASHINGTON SMITH, Vice-President, 
JOHN C. MILLS, Secretary. 





SECURITY 


FIRE INSURANCE GOMPANY 
No. 31 PINE STREET, 





Duaruns Reostva 75 Pex Cure. or Nex Prosers, 


The SEJURITY siso insures againt loes by Inland 
ou the LAKES, CANALS, and RIVERS.” ee 
Losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
THOS. W. DURDEArS > | 
BL. WAYDOOK. Seoretary. ‘ View Peesttent, 


DRY GOODS. 
ROGERS & RAYMOND, 


Manufneturees of the latest and most elegant styles of 
GENTLEMEN'S CLOTHING, 


having just introduced a variety of seasonable 
Girest the attention of sagacious pretties, Would 


MEN OF BUSINESS 
te their Immense Spring and Summer Stock of elegant Stilts for 
promenade, 








; 


the store, the counting- house, the 
BOY CLOTHING, 
Parents should see their novelty just brought 


Sacxs, and their special and most becoming 
Fasarows rx Scuoo1 Surts, . Ax> Sommm 
Prices marked on every and no 


Stores Mos. 121, 133, and 125 Fulton #, 
St 
Baeo0k's PRIZE-MEDAL = 


SPOOL CoTTon, 


Ne. 31 Nassau street, opposite the Post-Office. , 






Gul an 


Pate P ’ < ‘regains = 
Serene oe en I DE I eeepc 
z . " . 4 : > oct - 
———_ 


JOHN MERE ¢ - %, 
mun 
CABINET FURW TURE 
aap 
UPHOLSTERY, 
Mos, $33 am 335 Founsn Great, 
‘(orth west cor. of Broadway.) 
SUPERB PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING AND BEDROCM 
FURNITURE, 
THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT To BE FOUND IN THE CITY, 
AND WILL POSITIVELY BE SOLD AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES TO SUIT THE Times. 
B® Goods Packed and Shipped te all parts of the world, 
J. @ BEITHER'S 


GABINET AND UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSE. 
Fo.eon av., gon. Navy srmazg, 








DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 

At our Warerooms and Manufactory, No. 6¥ Bow and @ 
Ohristie street, New York. we 

Ge” Third Avenue Cars pass our Store. ; 

We still continue the Wholesale and Retail Furniture B 

at the Old Stan4, No. 8Y Bowery, where, with our increased 

ities for manufacturing, we are enabled oe 

the trade not to be obtained eleew 


ROSEWOOD, PARLOR, AND CHAMBER FUBNITURE 

In Broeatelie, Delaine, and Plush, 

MAHOGANY, BLACK WALNUT, AND IMITATION FWRNL 

TURE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

Enameled Chamber Furniture, in sets, from $20 to $100. 
Sideboards and Extension Tabics constantly on hand, and maaw- 

factured to order. Fine Rosewood, Walnut, and Mahogany Beéd- 

steads, new ; also, a large assortment of Mattresses, con- 

~~ ee Spring, Curled Hair, Moss, Whalebone, and Ex 

We would also call your attention te our Cane, Wood, and 

seat Chairs, We shall te able af ail times te eeprip some 

the most reasonable terms. 


WALKER’S PATENT Swrv* VMADLES, 
Wo are the sole agents for ++ “ty of 
TUCKNER’s *= STYLE PATENT SPRING BED, 
the best as the cheapest of any in use, Retail paice, 
$i cach. “7,00 have just been ordered by Government for hos 
pital use. ‘ 


[EXTENSION TABLE MANUFACTORY. 


ee WM. HEERDT, ey 


No. 150 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK. 


Extension Tables in Oak, Black Walnut, Mahogany, and Rese- 
wood of all styles and prices en hand and made to order, All 
work WARRANTED. Orders frem the Country attended te with 
fidelity and dispatch. [9 A liberal discount allowed to whele- 
sale dealers, 

MANUFACTURER oF 


T G. 
DESKS AND OFFICE FURNITURE. 
Warereom No. 107 FULTON STREET near Nassau, N. ¥, 
tr LIBRARY FURNITURE MADE TO ORDER, 


B. W. MERRIAM 








SELLEW, 





HAS THE BEST ASSORTMENT OF 
LOOKING-GLASSES 


IN AMERICA, 
And at prices lewer than any o> dealer, 
Masuracrory axp” 4BtHousz, 
No. 84 G&XTHAM STRERT, Wuw Yonre. 


BeERRIAN’* 
Horse FURNISHING WAREHOUSE, 
No. 601 Broadway, 












t y supplied with every article in the line. 
Ref: rs. 
| Water Coolers and Filters, 
Ice Cream Freezers and Forms, 
Ice Pitchers, 


Hammocks, Gongs, 
Cutlery, 
Plated Ware, Tea Trays, ete., 
Coeking Utensils, 
Wood Ware, Tin Ware, Brushes, Brooms, Baskets, Mats, etc., eto, 
The Messrs. Berrian will be pleased te wait on their old friends 


and oustomers. H. H. CASEY. 
GE: L. CANNON, 


DEALER IN HOT-AIR FURNAORS, 
PORTABLE HEATERS, 
WATER AND STEAM HEATING APPARATUS, 
KITOHEN AND LAUNDRY RANGES, 
REGISTERS, VENTILATORS, Ere. 





Repairs for the Rippowam Ranges and Furnaces. 
Ne. 54 EAST 13rn STREET, 
Baerweex Broapwar anp Untvansiry PLacs, 
New Yerk. 


FABRISON'S 





IMPROVED 


EUROPEAN KITCHENBSS, 
MA, SIZES, PRICES FROM $30 TO $200, 
MADE BY 


BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO., 


Ne. 442 BROADWAY. 





Leroy place, B er street, near Broadway, (late of 
Mo. 08 Leon ) still continue to manufacture - 
be the sper otc.” They call the attention of the palitle 
generally to an of their Stock, previous 
elsewhere, which are determined to sell at 
bw 








the most moderate terms, in city or country. 
tind ile sat 
Soar, 


CANDLES, 
STARCH. 


Every description of Family and Toilet Soaps. Upwards of 100 


WAX, SPERM, ADAMANTINE, AND TALLOW CANDLES. 
J. ©. HULL’S SON, 
@uccessor to W. Hull & San,) 
MANUFACTURER, 
No. 38 Park row, Weg. Yerk, 


HOWE SEWING-MACHENES. 








Aynus W. FIELD & CO., 
‘WHOLESALE 


PAPER DEALERS, 
No, 5’ Besxuan St2sst, 





on pools of 200 oF 500 yards, 
Vaat, 
BLAGK, and 
‘A fell eavortenent of this celebrated Thread fer mio. 
_- ar s Yawii 
_WM. HENRY 





He. 9 and 6 Vey swat. New Te, 


" 
> 
me) 
PI 
y 
te 


Warc THEE OFYES 
CHEAP FOR cASH. 












: FOR GENYS, YOUTH, AND CHILDREN. 
Pee enh Rais eameinanth eo Gebtep DELEnk Steam Ente, cies 


op tenas pad Besrstitil nqpertanons of Maseawt Fancr Hass for 


+ No Fulton street. 








Ci W. WILLIAMS & GO.’S 
j (Formerly Wittuams & Onvis’s) 
UNEQUALED DOUBLE THREAD FAMILY 
SEWING-MACHINES. 
Prices according to Style and 
Thess Mashnes hare long ben Ravn In Now Magiand ont te 
West, and have there a richly merited popularity. 
EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED. 
Send fer Circular. Agents Wanted. 
BSalesroom up stairs, No, 608 BROADWAY, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY, 


EP” For sale by all Stationers throughout the United States and 
te the Trade at the 


MANUFACTURER'S WAREHOUSE, 
No. 91 John street, New York. 
HENRY OWEN, Ageat. 








WATER-WHEEL. “= 
REYNOLD’S PATENT CONCENTRAL PRESSURE 
WATER-WHEEL. 


For information or circulars (free) comcerning this remarkable 
Wheel, address 


TALLCOT & UNDERHILL, Agents, Oswoge, N. ¥. 
FITCH BROTHERS, 


STATIONERS AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 3 Park place, two doors from Broadway, 


New York. 
Particular attention given to orders. 


KVYERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 
LOWE'S IMPROVED PRINTING-PRESSES aro the Best, 
Cheapest, most Durable Portable Card and Job Presses ever 
and have’ been awarded Silver Medals. Many are saving 
making money by wee one, A comfortable Mving may be ob- 
tained in any city or village with a small outlay. The Press is 
simple a boy of twelve cam de common and fancy printin, with 
ase. Cards, Bill-Heads, Labels, Circulars, eto., can be pri at 
a trifling expense. Price of Presses: No. 1, $5; No.2, $10; Ne. 
3, $15; No. 4, $20. Printing Offices, including Press: Ne. 1 14; 
No. 2, $20; No. 3, $30; No. 4, $40. Send for a Circular te 
E street, Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED, with or without Capital. 
STAINED GLASS FOR CHURCHES. 
HENRY SHARP, @LASS-STAIN 
The OE | oh ain to his New 
Btyle of work fe: Sliding and Doors 


D* MARSHALL’S SNUFF 
Is now well known to be the best article to be found 
oqrns = am, oe in _= Head, and the Headache, 
obstruc the Glan d 
action to the parts eeeea. "os oie sated od g nm 
C. E. Apaus. “J. R. Barsovs. 
SOLDIERS’ $100 BOUNTY, BACK PAY, AND 
Invalid Pensions procured on reasonable terms by ADAMS 
& BARBOUR, War Claim Agents, No. 4 Pine street, Now York. 
— — forwarded to Washington will rat paid. Best of 




















OFFICE OF BARROWS, REED & 00 
OR i yin 

ar and Nav al ads, inclu Ba 
Pay, Pensions, Lest H 2 Fa 


, Mn erses, Prize Money, etc., collected 
BARROWS, REED & GO., pox 61, 
CLAIMS ON THE UNITED STATES, 


OF SOLDIERS, SEAMEN, MARINES, FHEIR WIDOWS, 


OHILDREN, AND HBSS, 

For Pensions, Bounty Money, Bounty Land, Back Pay, Mxira 
Pay, Mileage, Prize 5 Beng ur other claims om the ¢ vern- 
ment, collected promptly, and of reasenable terms, Apply, ta 
person or by letter. 


to 
GEORGE WOODMAN, No. 88 Pine street, 
(A few doors east of the Custom-House® 
Refers to Shepherd Knapp and W. A. Booth. 


MICHIGAN PINE LANDS. 











THE ST. MARY’S FALLS SHIP CANAL COMPANY WES. 

OFFER AT PUBLIC AUCTION ON THE Ii7tu DAY OF JUME 

NEAT, at EAST SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, at a minimum price of 

$3 per acre, all the lands which it owns upom the Sagiaaw River 

and its tributaries, covering nearly 

100,000 ACRES, 

BEING PINE TIMBER LANDS OF THE VERY BEST 
QUALITY. 

Aso, Anour 


24,000 ACRES OF PINE TIMBER LANDS UPON HE 
MUSKEGON RIVER, 
will be offered at auction in the Town of Muskegon, on Lake Mighd- 
gan, on the lst day of July next. 
SALES POSITIVE. 
These lands, whether we regard the quality of the Pine, the 
amount per acre, their nearness to good streams, the cheapness of 
logging, the ease and safety with which logs are run aad held, or 
the facilities for manufacturing and shipping, are unsurpassed, 
and are worthy of the attention not only of actual operators, but 
also of capitalists ; for it is not expected that they will command 
at auction one-half their real value. 
These lands were selected with the greatest care, and upom a 
comparison of duplicate reports of experienced parties, who made 
their examinations separately and unknown to each other. 
THERE ARE, BETWEEN Sacinaw City AND Bar Crer, (a die 
tance of fifteem miles,) 
FORTY-TWO SAW. MILLS, 
alongside of which vessels can lie and load, and which cut annu- 
ally about 
NINETY MILLION (90,000,000) FEET OF LUMBER, 
Tux Proportion OF CLEAR STUFF FROM 
SAGINAW PINE 
IS VERY LARGE. 
Tax Traps or SaGinaw IN 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 
Is LARGS, ESPECIALLY rn Staves. 


THE SALT WORKS 


On the Saginaw are at present exciting great attention. Four- 
teen Factories are now making 500 bbls. of SALT daily, an! 
twenty-one new Companies are making active preparations fer 
manufacturing. 

From present indications, it is believed that in no part of the 
Western country will the increase of population and the rise fa 
value of real estate be so rapid as in the Valley of the Saginaw 
for the next two years. 

THE PINE LANDS UPON THE MUSKEGON are alse of the 
best quality, and their nearness te Chicago and Milwaukee makes 
them desirable. 

There is more Lumbering Business done upon the Muskegon 
than upon any other river flowing into Lake Michigan. The 
quantity cut last year was SIXTY MILLION (60,000,000) FEBT. 
There are a dozen saw-mills near the mouth of the river, 
alongside of which vessels load. The present and prospective 
operations upon the Saginaw and Muskegon Rivers make it ob- 
vious that at an early day Pine Lands in these localities will be 
come indispensable and of great value. 

TERMS OF SALE, 

One-fourth cash on the day of sale, and the remainder in equal 
annual payments, with interest annually at seven per cent., pay- 
able at the Company’s office in Detroit. Contracts with pur- 
chasers will be made in accordance with the forms alreadg 
adopted and im use by the Company. 

Catalogues deseriptions of the groups of land, with full 
particulars with fegard to the sale, can be had on application te 

Cravs Woopman, Esq., Detroit, Mich, 
Joux W. Brooxs, Esq., Boston, Mass, 
C. & G. Woopmax, No. 33 Pine street, New Yor, 
G. H. Taatonzr, Esq., Albany, N. Y, 
Epwin Norzs, Esq., Waterville, Me, 
Ex-Gov. Farnpanxs, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Guas. EB. Nosix, Esq., Buffalo, N. ¥. 
Farepanxs & Greenizar, Chicago, Ul, 
Ais & MoGaxcor, Milwaukee, Wis. 
W. L. P. Lrrtzz & Co., East Saginaw, Mich. 
Flown Foor & Co,, Springfield, Mass. 
Ané the subscriber, at Detroit, Mich, , 
GEORGE S. FROS#, 
Agent of the Company at Detreit. 





HEATH HOUSE, 
SCHOOLEY’S MOUNTAIN SPRING, ¥. J. 


Having taken this Elegant and Esablishment, I shall 

open it on the ist of June, generally and newly furnished 

with Lines, Crockery, ¢ i. 
long the hotel busi at the Aster House, 

= fe fieat-class hotels, enables ane to give egvarance that 


—_ 





JRREMovAL. 


6. M. PETTENGILL & @@., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
‘there remeved from their old stand, No. 119 Nassau street, fo 
No. 37 PARK RoW, my 
Cenct of Beckman street, fronting the Park, where thoy wilt We 
pleased te see their friends and customers. They are Agents for 
nearly oll the newspapers in the United States ani Britich Frey: 
inees, which are recetved wad ficd' fer the bon:fi\ of ther 64k 
tomers. They make i for the interest of business mon te de 
their advertising through them. 
BuckeErYE 
MOWER AND REAPER. 
IMPROVED FOR 1662. 





SE BEST MACHINE PLACED 


WITHIN THE REACH OF AIA, 
SIZES AND PRICES TO SVIT ALL CLASSES OF FARMURE, 


Agt rue enzat Fearvnes Reracrzs, 
farortant IupRovamants Apeee, 
am> 
PRIGES REDUCED. 
ead fer a Circular. 
JOHN FP. ADRIANGE, 
MANUFACTURER AND PROPRIETOR, 


Mill Street, Poughkeepate, 
and Ne. 165 Greenwich street, near Cortlandt street, M, &. 


(jU4ANO OF THE BEST QUALITY, . 


IMPORTED BY WM. H. WEBB 


of New York, from BAKER’S AND JARVI9'S ISLANDS in the 
Pacific Ocean. Seid Genuine and Pure as Imported by the carge, 
e ot retail, 


No. 4@ BURLING SLIP, Con. SOUTH STREE®. 


RB is a superior article, and sold at 40 per cent. less than Peru- 
vian Geano, and should be tried by every consumer. For pamph - 
lets, containing analyses, certificates of farmers, etc., otc., call at 
the Office, where samples may be seen. 

Prof. Liebig of Germany says, under date of July, 1960: 

‘‘The Baker's Island Guane contaons more Phospheric Agia 
than = | other fertilizer. . . . « + The Phosphute of Lime 
tm the @ Island Guano is far more easily dissolved than 
that of Bones. ° . . : . . . . . . 
I think it preferable to Perwwian Guano, which being rich in am 
monia, tends rather to great development of leaves and stems.” 

This Guane can be obtained at the stores of 


Gro. W. Soort, Buffalo, N.Y. | B.C. Batuer, Bath, Me. 
G.B. Venquewenes & Ce., Bata- | Taos. Sixers, Philadelphia, Pa. 








via, N. Y. Greenwood & LincoLa, Boston, 
T. B. Lron, Canandaigua, N. Y. Mass. 
S. C. Banues, Syracuse. N. ¥Y. | Roz way Kx210G¢, H ow 
Dana & Co., Utica, N.Y. W. B. Jounson & Co., New 
G. W. Freie, Geneva, N. Y. Baven, Ct. 


W. Sparrow, Portland, Me. 
A. Bearies, Augusta, Mo. 


E/MPLOYMENT—4 NEW ENTERPRISE.— 
Local and Traveling 4gents. A liberal salary and nilis padeee. 


a % Cuvncuzn, London, G 








RNJGA HAIR GLOSS.—THE WONDERFUL 
virtues of Arnica in allaying and removing inflammation 
are aniversally known. 

ARNICA HAIR GLOSS is a combination of these virtuss, with 
other tried and excellent ingredients. 

ARNICA HAIR GLOSS stimulates and invigorates the 
prevents it from falling out—restores is when lost—premotes its 
growth and strepgth—renders it proof against all diseases. 

ABNICA HAIR GLOSS permanently oures all irritation an@ 
eruptions ef the scalp, and makes it healthy and fertile. Fer the 
removal of dandruff it has no equal, Its operations in this partle- 
ular are magical and permanent. 

ARNIOCA HAIR GLOSS is unequaled as a hair-dressing ¢emer 

md. It not only cleanses the scalp and invigorates the Lae 

ut it renders the latter chammingly soft and lustrous. Its eder is 

particularly delicate and fragrant—the proprietor having taken 
especial pains to secure this result. 

ABNICA BAIR GLOSS is the very bet pospenatien for the 
hair ever discovered. Price 25 cents. For sale by all Dru 

A. J, MATHEWS, General Agent. No. 16 Cedear.st, N. ¥. 


MATHEWS’ VENETIAN HAIR-DYE.—THI8 
celebrated Dye was first prepared in 1845; since that time 
it has been USED BY THOUSANDS, and in no instance has it failed te 
give PERFECT SATISFACTION. 

THE VENETIAN DYE is the cheapestin the world. Its price 
is ONLY FIFTY OENTs, and each bottle contains DOUBLE THE Quam- 
TITY OF DYE conteined in thoge usually sold for ong DOLLAR, 

THE VENETIAN DYE is the safest com ofitsclass. i 
is WARRANTED No? TO INJUBM the hair or the scalp in the slightest 


degree. ae 
THE VENETIAN DYS works with narivitY AND Onararntr. % 
causes nO annoyance or trouble to those who use it. 
THE VEN DYE produces any shade that 
sired,—one that will not fade, crock, nor wash out,—one 
permanent as the hair itself. 





venient, most successful, and most PERMANENT Dye ever used. 
For sale by all oe Prepared only by A, I. MATHEWS, 
General Agent, No. 16 Cedar street, New York. 


i VALIDS. mher . 
sicians in many cases necessary pepeeibe 
to their patients. A fine article of Dunlop's celebr manufae- 
ture put up in pints, three dozen in a case, may be had : 

East InpiaA PALB.......-.0++++ 000s $4 50 per case, 





3 
W. MARR, Sole Agen 


Ne. 60 Liberty 2, New Verk. 
EMPIRE SPRING. 





fhe water of the is bottled with the cimost 
wnd packed in strong vay mem Fo for exportation, bp the cube 


The Corks ef all genuine RTT. * 
branded thus: o ‘ 

Sold at Retall by all Druggists and Hotels generally. 

AH orders for EMPIRE SPRING WATER directed te me of 
Saratoga, MN. Y., or to my , 

SOUTHERN DEPOT, Ne. 13 JOHN &T., NEW YORK, 
- ' ; D. A. KNOWILZOR. 


A Sitgnt Coid, Cough, 
ro) HMO0aArSeneas, or Hare 
BagnCHIAL Threat, which might be 
Pep nve checked with @ simple rem- 
WG ody, if neglected, often tor- 
minates seriously., Few are aware ¢&, 
the importance of stopping a fpough. er 
Plight old in its first stage ; that 
whieh in the beginning would yield te 
@ mild remedy, if not attended to, soon 





OW; 





, and numerous affections vg 
the Throat, giving immediate religf.” ¢ 
Public Speakers and Singers, 4 
will find them effectual for clearing p and 
strengthening the voice. \ 

Bold by all Druggiste and Dealers in 
Medicine, at 25 cents per boz. 
250 RARE RECEIPTS, AND MUCH NEW 


om a small in’ 
8ST. 








VELAND WATER OURE.—THE OLD- 
est Institution ef the kind im America, Send for a Gireur 


T. T. SEELYE, M.D., Propricter. 





own vines. Will 
twelve bottles. 
1 25 per gallon, and $6 50 for cave of EY. Cincinnati, Ohle, 


MILY SHOULD HAVE 
WaT eye LOvER AND WHY, 

















5 and the chief of all can 





ae 
is as 
THE VENETIAN DYE does not, in any manner, interfere with 


the NATURAL SOFTNESS OF THE HAIR, —it neither scorches nor dries it, 
THE VENETIAN DYE is the best, cheapest, safest, most cem- 


Ate 





ie 
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Tax story of the wat for the week is-briefly this : 
1. Phere is no visible progress, the military doings |. 
blunder, to- all appearance, has been 


movements continues with much suceess; so that | go here 
we receive but the most meager telegraphic summa- | uneasy 


ries of late movements, letters from the most import- 
ant scenes of the war being frequently only permitted 


: Shawsheen went up the Chowan on the . 


9th May, for instance, and destroyed in Gates county 
000 worth of Con s 


to reach the public two and three weeks after EINE | Commodore Perry went ashore above Elizabeth City, . 


written. a 
- < Tie Retreat of Gen. Banks. 

The army with which Gen. Banks drove “ Stone- 
‘wall Jackson” up the Shenandoah Valley, and almost 
out of it, and with which,as: we:deseribed last week; | 
it was expected that he would hold himself in readi- 
ness to co-operaté either with Fremont on the west 
and south, or McDowell on the east, amounted to not 
far from 25,000 men. 

—Now, against his own urgent remonstrances, but 

in obedience to orders from somebody, Gen. Banks 
sent away, May 17, Gen: Shields with 15,000 men, to 
strengthen McDowell, who apprehended an attack 
from Jackson and Ewell, whom he believed to be in 
his front. Other detachments, and the ordinary 
losses of war, had reduced Gen. Banks’s force to 
about 5,500. Itis a.striking.illustration of the mys- 
tery which clouds war operations, that there are 
three parties earnestly- asserting, respectively, that 
the weakening of Banks was the work of Gen. 
McClellan, of Secretary Stanton, and of President 
Lincoln. The President hac a d his responsi- 
bility for the act; which is.right, because he is com- 
mander-in-chief. But the real state of the case, so far 
as an outside observer ean now make it out, seems to 
be this :—McClellan some time ago materially weak- 
ened McDowell, to enlarge hisown army. McDowell, 
a week or two since, became convinced that Jackson 
and Ewell were before him, and about tp attack him 
with superior forces; and in consequence, either 
Secretary Stanton, with the President’s concurrence, 
or the President himself, ordered most of Banks’s 
force to. McDowell’s assistance. Now all this, 
according to this view, was a successful stratagem of 
the rebels; and as soon as it was so far accomplished, 
they executed the remainder of it by instantly fling- 
ing an overpowering force under Jackson and Ewell, 
two of their most active and fighting generals, upon 
Banks, with the design of annihilating or capturing 
him and his whole army, at any rate ; and (possibly) 
of crossing the Potomac toward either Pittsburg or 
Baltimore afterwards. Still, this is only a judgment 
from appearances. : ‘ 

—Gen. Banks, as wary as he is energetic, was 
already in a good posture either for defense or 
retreat, at Syamere, having fallen back in conse- 
quence of his small furce, when the rebels, who had 
been pushing strongly Gewn the: valley for some 
time, began the actual attack on Friday, May 23, by 
throwing some 5,000 or 6,000 men suddenly upon Col. 
Kenly’s Ist Maryland Regiment, guarding the rail- 
road from Strasburg to Manassas Jenction. Kenly 
was saved from an entire surprise: by information 
brought by a contraband who dashed into the lines 
on horseback, just in time to enable the Union 
to form line of battle. After a sharp fight, however, 
the command was driven back toward Strasburg, 
its brave colonel, Kenly, severely wounded and taken 
prisoner ; and the whole of the force, apparently, cut 

to’pieces or made prisoners. ; 

—Gen. Banks, finding himself attacked by three or 
four times his own force, at once commenced a most 
masterly retreat of 53 miles by forced marches, 
moving northward in good order, his supply and 
baggage-trains in front, seizing every good position 
to repulse the pursuers, and checking them by sharp 
contests at Strasburg itself, Middletown, Newton, 
Winchester, etc., and at last safely crossing the 
Potomac with his whole command by ten.o’clock 
Sunday night, losing but few men, and about fifty 
wagons out of his train of 500. He.is now holding 
both banks of the Potomac at Williamsport, .near 
Hagerstown. 

—The excitement at Washington and throughout 
the North, caused by this retreat, was for a time 
intense. The President at once issued.a.proclama- 
tion taking ion of all railroads for military 
purposes. e War Department quickly required 
from the various loyal governors quotas of fresh vol- 

unteer troops, in all to the number of 60,000. .This 
call was Fegponded to as promptly as was that for the 
three months men a year ago, and by-Sunday, even 
while Banks was crossing the Potomac, the first of 
the new levies—from his own noble Massachusetts— 
were on the way to Washington. 

—The victorious Jackson does not, thus far, ven- 
ture after Banks ; and it is whispered that the Gov- 
ernment considers him trapped, and is cutting off his 
retreat. We only hope that anything so enterprising, 
may really be done. The only result of this furious 
foray, therefore, which has not really endangered 
Washington, has-been, that the rebels have reoccu- 
pied the Shenandoah Valley for the time, may by 
possibility break. up the. Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
again, have prevented for the present any operations 
in conjunction. with Fremont, and have gained con- 
siderable prestige by their swift and bold expedition. 


Baltimore Secossionists Whipped. 


The news of the driving back of Kenly’s command 
of Marylanders, with so much loss, caused intense 
excitement among the Baltimore. Unionists on Sun- 
day, and among the secessionists too. The latter 
began here and there to ventilate their villainy by 
insulting exultations and threats, and were summa- 
rily extinguished by the incensed Unionists, in a style 
which forms a strange contrast to the sentiment of 
the city a year ago. Men who expressed treasonable 
opinions were knocked down; mobbed, seized, and 
put in a way to be speedily hung in every direction ; 
several being rescued from summary execution oa 
Jamp-posts only by the interposition of the police. 
Finding their treason quite too perilous, the seces- 
sionists after a time began to keep out of sight, and 
the city became quiet. Crowds of, Unionists during 
the day caused the Union flag to be hoisted on all.the 
public buildings and newspaper offices. The News 
Sheet alone held out for a time, but afterwards hoisted 
the flag. It is impossible to jdstify mobs or rioting ; 
but that impossibility has no moral relation to the 
satisfaction of knowing that these pestilent Baltimore 
rebels have been soundly flogged and frightened. 


The Mountain Department. 


Gen. Fremont’s department is thickly infested 
with guerrillas, who lurk in the woods and mountains, 
and rob, murder, and ambush. The policy of the 
Government has been not to injure these villains : 
when caught, but to “ swear them, and let them go.” 
Gen. Fremont, however, actually punishes some of. 
them; and his whole force has become imbued with 
similar sentiments, insomuch that when these pecu- 
liarly inhuman savages are caught, the captors, 
knowing that if imprisoned they would soon return 
safe to their fiendish work, find oceasion—or make 
occasion—to report that the guerrilla prisoner 

was shot in trying to escape,” or that “ a gun went 
off and killed him.” A very little of this treatment 
will make the Guerrilla Department as safe as a nur- 
are constantly scouring the 
country after these gangs, and killing, capturing, or 





Heath, with 3,000 men and six guns, made a 
furious attack upon Col. Crook, stationed there with 


No of importance was made to our troops 
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Confiscation. 


A large share-of the time of Congress this week 
has been spent in speeches to define the positions of 
members on the confiscation question; mostly for 
home consumption. During the discussion on the 
2iet in the-Senate, whether the Confiscation or the 
Tax bill should be.taken-up, various opinions of some 
significance were expressed. Ten Eyck (N. J.) said 
the New Jersey troops:would not serve by the side of 
black regiments. Sumner said that the Confiscation 
bill, reported by the Senate Committee, amounted to 
nothing at all, upon which Mr. Collamer was indig- 
nant, but did not contradict the assertion, There 
certainly is a strong and absurd opposition from the 
conservatives. and pro-slavery phalanx, to any effect- 
ive measure of confiscation. 

—Tho House discussed the Confiscation bill on the 
21st, after a preliminary debate on the administration 
policy, described below under the head of “ Opposi- 
tion ;” Mr. Lansing of N. Y. advocating a strong 
and effective bill, and the border-state »alf-hearted 
Unionist Mallory, broadly opposed any confiscation, 
and claimed that slavery was the very best con- 
dition in which the African race can be placed. 

—On the 22d, Messrs. Wallace of Pa. and Rollins 
of N. H., made arguments in favor of an effective 
confiscation act; Mr. Blair of Pa. argued that the 
duty of emancipation was superior to that of confis- 
cation ; and Kerrigan, the New York peace Democrat, 
made a very curious and cautiously guarded speech 
on the usual anti-war plea that the Constitution 
must not be violated—as if it had been or would be, 
except by the rebels ! . 

—An evening session was held on the same day, 
(Friday, the 22d,) for debate only, to enable members 
to continue this expression of views on the question 
of. confiscation. Menzies and Grider, Kentucky 
“ Unionists,” opposed it, and Fessenden and Babbi 
of Pa. advocated it, as a necessary means of conclud- 
ing'the war. : 

—On the 23d, the anti-war “ Unionist,” Sheffield ot 
R. I., opposed the Confiscation and Emancipation 
bills on technical grounds. Mr. Sedgwick of N. Y. 
made a sharp and cogent speech for an amendment 
which he proposed to the Emancipation bill, directing 
all proper military or naval officers in command in 
the eleven rebellious states to invite into the service 
of the United: States “ all loyal men ;” to enlist and 
employ them in that service, and if any of them are 


t ee had belonged to loyal owners, to compensate 
such owners. 

—Mescrs.:Maynard and Mallory were opposed to 
confiscation. of course. Mallory wanted hanging 
instead, and Maynard fine and imprisonment; while 
Blair of .Mo. follkwed them with an argument for the 
clumsy scheme of Celonization, his panacea. Another 
evening session was held, at which four merciful 
members took leave.to have their speeches printed, 
and Messrs. Loomis of Ct. and Arnold of Ill. spoke in 
favor of confiscating. 

—The debate was continued on Saturday. Mr. 


Ky. claimed that the adoption of the measure would 
revent the restoration of the Government; Messrs. 
rain and Thomas of Mass. asserted that the bill was 

too sweeping in its provisions. Various other 

speeches were made for and against the bills in the 
evening. 

—On Monday the debate was closed by a speech 
from Mr. Eliot of Mass., the mover of the bill, in ex- 
planation of it and of the substitutes. After the 
adoption of an amendment by Mr. Conkling, and the 
rejection of Messrs. Maynard’s and Morrill’s substi- 
tutes, the bill passed the House: by-82 to 68. Nine 
members supposed to be Republicans (Dawes, Delano, 


Mass., and Train) voted against it. 
— A vote on the Emancipation bill now followed, and 


substitutes, etc., the bill was lost by 74 to 78. By an 


sideration was entered on Tuesday evening. This 
was accomplished by Messrs. Potter of Wis. and 
Porter of Ind. The former moved to adjourn, on 
which the opposition, supposing everything correct, 
began to disperse. When enough of them were gone, 
Mr. Porter interrupted Mr. Potter, who was saying 
something of no great consequence, requesting to 
make an observation ; and on having leave, submitted 
his motion to reconsider, which is pending and can 
be brought up at any time. This is quite unpleasant 


to the opposition, who thought themselves rid of the 
matter. 


The Tax Bill. 


After a somewhat earnest discussion between the 
friends of the Confiscation and the Tax bills, the 
Senate on the 21st postponed the former, and worked 
for a short time in considering details of the latter ; 
and continued the task next day, reaching the 75th 
section of the bill: On subsequent days the Senate 
continued to work onward through the sections of the 
bill. It is thought by some that there is some chance 
for a simpler substitute ; but this is not probable. 


War Legislation. 


The Senate on the 21st passed the joint resolution 
of thanks to Commander Farragut and his sailors, for 
their achievements at New Orleans. 

—Mr. Wilson introduced into the Senate, on the 
24th, a bill a ge the President’s acceptance of 
volunteers under the act of July 22, 1861, and to au- 
thorize the acceptance of 200,000 more; which was 
referred to the Military committee, and reported back 
next day. 

—A debate arose in the Senate, on the 26th, on the 
conduct.of the war, when Davis of Ky., having said 
that ‘‘Gen. Stanton took charge of the armies,” Sen- 
ator Wilson said plainly that the President was en- 
tirely responsible for the withdrawal of McDowell’s 
men to McClellan, and of Banks’s men to McDowell, 
though the step was in consequence of McCiellan’s 
urgent request for part of McDowell's army. 

—A message was laid before the House on the 27th 

from President Lincoln, in which he gives a com- 
pendious and very interesting account of the series of 
measures adopted by him at the outbreak of the 
rebellion, to maintain the Government, being such 
steps as were judged necessary by himself and the 
Cabinet to the preservation of the Union. The 
message assumes a large share of the responsibility 
which has been generally thrown upon Messrs. 
Cameron and Cummings, and says that in the belief 
of the President, the measures in question, some of 
which were without legal authority, saved the Gov- 
ernment from overthrow ; and that he does not know 
that a dollar of the large sums used in the course of 
them was elther lost or wasted. 
—The Senate bill for the relief of Small and his 
brave companions, who brought the steamer Planter 
out of Charleston, passed the House on the 26th; so 
that these good folks will have their freedom, and 
quite a neat little fortune besides, viz., about $20,000, 
half the value of the prize. ' 


The Slavery Question. 


The Senate’s provision removing disqualifications 
of color for carrying mails, was tabled by the 


the 
House on the 21st, 78 to 46. Carrying the mails is a 
business transaction; and if colored men are to be 
by law prohibited from that department of 
then the United 


business, 
States has committed itself to a 












ack and slaves, to give them their freedom, and if, 


Kellogg of Ill. argued for the: bill; Mr. Harding of: 


Diven, Granger, Harrison, Horton, Nixon, Riee of 


after sundry preliminary speeches and rejections of: 


ingenious maneuver, however, a motion for recon. ‘ 





whole Ley = — 
districts, and invite all, 
or class, tnjopalty manitest by gonsiag to 
fight or e re and te every 


assistance in their power te¢he cause of the Consti- 


tation and Government, porns ling to ability, by arms 
‘}-or labor, or any way ; and since protection and alle- 


ce are saeigrpel Aintine , it is further the duty of 

Se Governited of the United States to maintain all 
‘such people in all their rights as men)according to 
the principles of the Declaration of Independence.” 
‘And. the yen age “to relieve. the syn 
Government from obligations to support slavery 
_and of all responsibility to it under the Constitution,” 
repeals all fugitive slave laws whatever, prohibits 
“slavery and frees all elaves now in territories, forts, 


yards, etc., where the National Government has ex- 


clusive jurisdiction. 

—Mr. Wickliffe, the ‘“ Union” pro slavery Ken- 
tuckian, ‘under the plea of a question of privilege, 
tried to offer a resolution for a committee of five to 
investigate and report on the recent doings of Military 
Governor Wadsworth, in forcing Lamon, the slave- 
‘hunting Marshal of the District, to comply strictly 
with law in proceedings to recover slaves. But the 
Speaker could not see it as a question of privilege, 
and’Mr. Wickliffe did not choose to appeal from the 
Speaker’s decision. 


Internal Affairs. 


The Census Report was laid before the Senate on 
the 21st, two years after its statistics were collected. 
Mr. Trumbull moved that 100,000 copies be printed, 
and the motion was referred to the committee on 
printing. 

—A bill was passed by the House on the 224, in- 
tended to enable the Government to make a fair 
bargain with the railroads for carrying the mails; 
providing that the Court of Claims may fix the proper 
compensatian if the Railroads and the Postmaster- 
General cannot agree uponit. . 

—A resolution was adopted in the House on the 
28d, to pay Morton, unsuccessful contestant for the 
seat of delegate from Nebraska, his per diem, 
amounting to $2,300. Mr. Franks of N. Y. stated 
that Morton had now received in all $5,000 for un- 
successful contesting ; Mr. Thayer of Oregon, $7,000. 
He named other large amounts paid in the same 
way, and announced that he intended to bring in a 
bill to pay every unsuccessful claimant of a seat 
$1,000, and no more. 

—A bill from the Senate passed the House on the 
27th, making various provisions to reduce the expense 
of surveying and selling public lands. 

—Mr. Grimes offered in the Senate on the 26th a 
resolution of inquiry which was passed, and which 
hasa curious sound. It inquires of the Secretary of 
War how many regular or volunteer officers or 
soldiers are in the Penitentiary of the District of 
Columbia, and by what authority. 


The Humphreys Impeachment. 
In the matter ora. impeachment of Judge Hum- 
phreys, Senator Foster ifti~s..ceq on the 21st a reso- 
lution that the.Senate would next av; organize as a 


high court of impeachment in the case, a1. wil] take 
the proper oath. This was passed; and next day, 
the Senate having organized accordingly, Messrs, 
Bingham, Pendleton, Dunlap, and Train, the man: 

-for the House, entered, and solemnly read the Articles 
of Impeachment. At a later period of the day, a 
resolution was passed that a summons issue to 
Humphreys to appearandanswer. This is returnable 
June 9, to which time the Court of Impeachment is 
adjourned. 

Personalities. 


A violent altercation took place in the House on 
the 22d, between Mr. Kelley and the secessionist 
Voorhees. The latter, enraged at the punishment 
inflicted upon him by Kelley the day before, had in- 
| sultingly interupted him. Mr. Kelley on this day 
charged that Mr. Voorhees had caused interpolations 
to be made in the report in The Globe, materially 
changing the complexicn of the matter, and said that 
the man who could thus secretly interpolate is a liar 
and a scoundrel. Voorhees, in reply, made a sort of 
Pickwickian explanation, and the affair ended. There 
has not been even areport that there would be a duel. 

— Another similar outburst of passion took place on 
the 23d, between Messrs. Sedgwick of N. Y. and Wick- 
liffe of Ky., the plantationist accusing the New ‘Yorker 
of lying, but net succeeding in eliciting any brutality 
whatever in retthe for his own. 


The OppOSen Machinations. 


An elaborate . opposition 34 secessionist demon: 
stration was made in the Ho 


é on the 21st, Mr. 
Voorhees, the Indiana sccessionin tending off. Ee 
Administte 


asserted that the financial policy of 
tion had been unsound, unjust, and ruinous, yd 
various figures to prove it. Mr. Morrill or #t. 
exposed the gross falsehood of Mr. Voorhees’ 
tics, and showed how unsafe these charges\ of 
extravagance are, when so much of it must be the 
fault of Democratic generals and a Democratic Sec- 
retary of War. Mr. Kelley of Pa. followed, explain- 
| ing further to Voorhees how small a claim could be 
‘| advanced to honesty or patriotism by the party of 
‘| Floyd, Cobb, Thompson, and Toucey. Voorhees, 
under the scolding which Kelley gave him, flew into 
a rage, and said he was false and calumnious; but 
Kelley finished his speech, by defying anybody to 
judge from Voorhees’ speech, whether he was for the 
Government or against it. 

— Messrs. Dawes and Colfax on the 27th replied to 
the false and dishonest speech of Voorhees, with an 
overwhelming array of proofs of his unprincipled ex- 
aggerations. Voorhees and Vallandigham quibbled 
feebly in reply, but without effect. Voorhees’ speech 
was doubtless mainly for distribution among his own 
constituents, where any refutation of it will not be 
likely to follow it. : 

—The tactics of the opposition seem to have some- 
what varied. While the direct assault upon the 
policy of the Government is still maintained by such 
means as the false statistics of Voorhees’s speech, a 
scheme has apparently been started in the place of 
that to reorganize the Democratic party, which 
failed so terribly in the hands of Vallandigham & 
Co. ; this is, the construction of a “ Conservative” 
party, to include most of the same materials as 
before, and also, as is hoped, a large part of the Repub- 
lican party, presumed to be foolish enough to be roped 
in. The constituents of this presumed plan voted 
together for about the first time on the Confiscation 
and Emancipation bills, when such “ Republicans” as 
Dawes, Delano, Diven, Rice, and Train voted along 
with Thomas, Voorhees, and Vallandigham against 
both bills. But this plan is not more promising than 
its predecessor. The North is not in a “ conserva- 
tive” nor compromising frame. The loyal North 
means first to subdue, subjugate, exterminate Resat- 
LION ; and to compromise when the politicians get it 
under their management again afterwards. 


Congressional Industry. 
It is worthy of notice that Congress was in session 
Saturday, the usual practice having been to adjourn 
from Friday to Monday. 


EEE 


Commercial and Financial. 


INDIANA BONDS. 


An overissue of Indiana 5 per cent. bonds has been 
—— a has caused considerable excitement in 

e city, owing to the large amount hypothecated 
with banks and weabene The amount oun to be 
near $800,000. The overissues are in no way differ- 
ent from those regularly issued, consequently all are 
somewhat discredited in the market, though sales 
have been made at 75 to 80c. since the publicity of 
the transaction. The alleged fraud has been known 
to the State Agency many months, yet it made no 
distinction between the bonds irregularly issued and 
ate ones. This ‘j 
wou us seem to be a state indorse 
issues, making all alike a valid seed. ; bey tons 
dulent issues do not appear to have been sold, but to 
have been used as a basis for borro 
which to carry on heavy s 
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state, what then would have been done ? 

The overissue commenced as far back as 1859, and 
was made by D. 0. Stever while he was acting as 
deputy or clerk for J. A. Cravens, the state agent. A 
book of certificates duly signed by the state officers 
was left in the hands of this subordinate, and was 
never returned when he ceased to act as agent a 
year ago. After the resignation of Mr. Cravens, 
Stover was appointed full agent, and remained 
in that position until February of last year, when he 
was succeeded by the present agent, Col. Hudson. 

The system of requiring counter signatures has 
since been adopted, and the old certificates were re- 
quired to be exchanged for the new, which the state 
authorized to be continued after the discovery of the 
fraud. Under these circumstances the state of In- 
diana owes it to her credit to save all third parties 
and bona fide holders harmless. Their own laxity 
has led to the mischief, and private parties ought not 
to suffer. ;, 

It is supposed that no loss will ultimately ensue, as 
the investments made with the money borrowed on 
the spurious bonds, were in good railroad securities, 
which have advanced in price considerably. 

The present agent, Col. Hudson, has given 
notice to the holders of the Indiana five per cent. 
stocks which are signed by H. E. Talbot, auditor, N. 
R Hoffinger, treasurer, and James A. Cravens, agent 
of state, by D. C. Stover, to present them at the office 
of the Indiana State Agency, No. 36 Wall street, for 
transfer or cancellation. 





BANKRUPT LAW. 


Senator Foster from Connecticut has introduced 
to the Senate a new bankrupt bill, prepared evidently 
with great care, and one, it is believed, which will 
meet the views of both the debtor and creditor 
interest. It wds received, ordered to be printed, 
and referred to the Judiciary Committee by a unani- 
mous vote. Senator Foster deserves, and will receive, 
the thanks of thousands for this timely movement. 
We want a law which will override all state enact- 
ments and stay-laws, and enable our merchants to 
collect their debts from the South; and-we also want 
a law which will make free again tens of thousands 
of enterprising loyal men who have been ruined by 
the present rebellion. Itis estimated that about forty 
per cent. of all the business talent in the country is 
now idle for the want of just that help which a bank- 
tupt law only can give. There are other shackles 
besides those on the plantation, and the bill of Senator 
Foster proposes to break them. We appeal to the 
Judkkjiary Committee and to every member of Con- 
gress or prompt action in this most important move- 
ment. Some of those Congressmen who are afraid 


for a re-eléyion, will find themselves in a quandary 
when they g& home. 


A RUSSIAN\LOAN AND THE LONDON 
. TIMES. 


EXPLANATORY AND SUGGESTIVE. 
BY OUR .ENGLIXH CORRESPONDENT. 
~~ 


To THe CommenciaL Eprrokor Tar InpEPENDENT : 

A Russian loan of $75,009,000, negotiated by the 
Rothschilds, of London and Paris, has excited much 
discussion. The amount, and the wanner of proposing 
it, and the known condition of Russian finance, with 
the great depreciation of its vast paper currency, all 
combining to excite distrust. But what it is desired to 
notice here, as an aid toward American understanding 
of The London Times, is the influence used upon and 
by it. The Times alone has advocated this loan, 
which, however, is a failure. It has advocated it 
in a style which is anti-national, and precisely in 
accordance with its advocacy of the South, and evi- 
dently, to a certain extent, for the same reasons, 
as follows : 


“* It will be for the interest of India if the Russian loan should 
qheck the outfiow of capital for public works in that coun’ 
ychis past 1 has been made a pretext for harm. Owing to the 
way in which the lavish outpouring of our funds to that region 
has been encouraged by Government under pressure of the East 
India mercantile and banking firms—the most powerful body in 
Londor—undertakings have been pushed on at such a rate as to 
interfere seriously with the supply of labor for agricultural pur- 
poses, and also to influence freight and other charges to an extent 
that, according to some estimates. have increased the cost of the 
various railways by about one-third, The facility of getting 
money also has tended to keep up the most expensive systems of 
construction, and to check that exercise of personal ingenuity and 
economy which comes into play only under the stimulus of neces- 
sity.” 

This through a third of a column, as a city article, 
ending with this piece of brutal sham political econ- 
omy : 

‘* By those, therefore, who desire that India should be able to 
take full advantsge of the opportunity opened up by the cotton 
crisis and the general demand for all her productions, any ciroum- 
stance will be welcomed that may check the artificial enhancement 
of wages, which is threatening to impair her powers of competi - 
tion, and also that magnitude of public expenditure which is fatal 
to the cuitivation of the adventurous sagacity, essential above all 
things, to the rapid development of a large country.” 


Nor can anything be more un-English than 
this utterance of “the British Press.” It will be 
known probably at New York how great an interest 
the Rothschilds have in American produce, chiefly 
tobacco, now blockaded, and it will be no far-fetched 
inference to conclude, that if the great interests of 
England and of India can thus be mendaciously and 
outrageously assailed, then there can be little doubt 
that the interests of England and of the United States, 
and the cause of human progress, may in like manner 
be assailed under the same influence and for the 
same ends. How long will acute and just-minded 
American writers continue to indentify The Times 
with the British Nation ? Ww. 











MILWAUKEE AND CHICAGO. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT, ETC. 





To tux CommenciaL Eprror or Tur Inperenpent : 


Bush. 
Bec’pts wheat in Milwaukee week end’g Apr26.. €8,2i7 
ad ad ed be May 3. ..282,404 
May 10,.475,077  —845,698 
Receipts wheat in Chicago week end’g Apr 26.. 37,847 
« . e bd May 3... 87,296 
. J J May 10. 177,912 —303,055 


542,643 


W " a] yw 


Milwaukee over Chicago ig.................. 
Shipments at Milwaukee week ending Apr 26..497, 
” o * May 3 


May 10.... 5—1,190,630 
In favor of Milwaukee 351,772 

While our receipts for the month of this 

are less than 1861, the receipts of oy prt 


days of a wee indicate our receipts would be 
larger than last season, which compare as follows, 


also the shipments : 
Raczirrs. 
1862. 1861, 
BEE ocdevs sivd sesise Mibeccets bcoctocese F 
» (16 days)........ 1,030,360 Entire month May... .1,518,758 
Suteurnrs. 
i wo 
FETs. Teak ery Mera nnnn- +5 woes By 


The receipts and stock on hand this day, as re- 
eeived from official report, are as follows : : 


Amount wheat on hand April ] a3a5311 
Ww Om Nand Aprill.............. 
J received in A 4 bode oGohdes vvees 
* received first 16 days of May......1,038,360—4,707,708 
Amount 20 DD sb ctcaciaavinedl 
+ first 16 days of May .. ....1,824,817—2,561,283 
Stock om band 17th Mag.........-..sscsesseeeeee 2286425 


Our stock of wheat for the season is much larger 

than usual, and prices have 

month about 7 cents on No. 1 
ts are about 
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. A receipt of $605,000 from California by the 
North Star oe Friday was obtained. The pac A 

of Indiana state stocks has disturbed the minds of 
money lenders, who are keenly alive to the legal doc- 
trine maintained in the overissues of New Haven 
railway shares, and refuse loans on all stocks the 
issues and transfers of which are not properly secured 
against fraud. Loans‘have been andare being called 
}in on this ground, a ag the difficulty of 

acing money out on loan. 

Pportien exchange has been very firm this week. 
Bankers sell only at rates which enable them to 
cover by gold at a profit. ; 

The supply of commercial bills is lighter, while the 
imports are larger. The quoted rates for bankers’ 
sterling are 114 to 114%, which shows an advance, and 

‘ood commercial bills are 118% to 113y. Francs, 60 
ys, are 4.983 to 4.98%, perdollar. The imports last 
week were in value $3,300,000, while the exports 
were $2,453,500 The imports of merchandise since 
the Ist of January are now equal to those of last year 
for the similar period. The Jeading items of import 
last week were sugar, $577,572; tea, $387,759; 
molasses, $39,742 ; hides, $191,850; guns, $109,977 ; 
wool, $114,212; copper, $71,789; madder, $41.040 ; 
cotton, $48,916. Much is expected in a little while 
from the opening of the port of New Orleans, to 
increase our exports and to enable us to check alittle 
the adverse balance of trade which now exists between 
us and foreign countries. 


DRY GOODS. 


Tuz demand is very light at private sale, and all 
active wholesale business is limited to the auction- 
rooms. A few desirable goods are wanted, and sell 
quickly on arrival. Old goods cease to attract a 
demand. Spring and summer fabrics are no longer 
coming forward. Jobbers are buying a few staple 
cotton goods, at some reduction in price, but only to 
supply immediate wants. The tendency of prices is 
strongly downward, from force of competition and 
paucity of buyers. Heavy brown sheetings have 
declined, and bleached goods, drills, and plain cot- 
tons, generally, are very dull. In woolen goods, 
trade seems still active ; but in fancy cassimeres and 
coatings only. Meltons and light colored cassimeres 
are much wanted, and the supply is unequal to the 
demand. Delaines are inactive; and the same is 
true of cloths and doeskins. Importations are very 
light at present; and_some descriptions are much 
sought after, such as desirable styles of ribbons, 
light-colored fancy cassimeres, meltons, and desira- 
ble silks. Black silks are steady. Checks are lower 
in price; double-faced silks are scarce. British 
goods are scarce for desirable styles, while other kinds 
are dull ahd heavy. There is still a run for Parisian 
shawls, which continue to appreciate in price. A 
good business is anticipated in the fall, both in Amer- 
ican and foreign woolens, adapted to the market. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 


Asuss.—Pots are steady, and in fair request; sales of -150 
bbls. at $5 6234. Pearls are still scarce and firm, at $6. 


Corrzz.—The inquiry has proved moderate, and the market is 
without much change; sales of 4,7&5 bags Rio, at 19.@22c., chieily 
at 202@20%c. ; 600 do Laguayra at 21@22c ; 130 do, Maracaibo 
at 21@22%c., 4 mos, ; 21 do. do, at 15}¥$c., cash, in bond ; 30 do. 
Ceylon at 2134 @23c, ; 25 do. Java at 24% c ; 100 mats do. at 26c., 
4 mos. ; 50 do. do. at 20c., in bond ; 25 bags stained St. Domingo 
at 183¢c., cash ; and 156 do. Triage Bombay on private terms, 

Corn.—A fair demand has prevailed for this steple since this 
day week, but with larger recsipts prices have declined; toward 
the close, however, wi h less firmness in freights, the market par- 
tially recovered, and closed firm at our quotations, which apply 
to New and Old. The sales are 300,000 bushels, and the receipts 
330,046 bushels. Barley is in limited request, aad the supply is 
quite moderate—hardly enough doing to give tone to the market ; 
| Fo quate 600000, Bar ave teen ta esd ae ede United sapply— 

ate arrivals prices have advanced, and close with an upward ten- 
dency. Rye has been freely offered, and is lower; Western is 
oe foul and unsalable, 61@62c ; and State inactive, 70c. 

hite Beans have again advanced, and are wanted, $2@$2 25 for 
Common to Fair, $2 40@$2 80 for Good to Choiée. Canadian 
Peas are in request, 70@76c. 

Corton has been in improved demand for consumption and spec- 
ulation, and prices have advanced ; sales of 7,500 bales, closing at 
29% ¢. for Middling Uplands and Gulfs. 

Fioun.—The heavy and depressed feeling which characterized 
our market for Western and State Flour the week prior to our 
last has sinee been even more marked, with greater steadiness 
toward the close, consequent upon a reaction in freights, which 
advanced considerably immediately subsequent to our last. 
The variable receipts, espscially of State brands, (to which most 
English orders are confined,) have contributed to the fluctuations, 
and the low prices accepted have caused a falling offin the pro- 
duction in this state, the current rates on the seaboard being mach 
below their cost— prices of Wheat in the interior and on the coast 
being relatively higher than Flour. Trade brands have con- 
tinued in brisk demand for local use, the West Indies, and South 
America, and with moderate arrivals and @ reduced stock, have 
commanded very full prices, and are firm at the close. Shipping 
brands of Round Hoop Extra Ohio have been better sustainei 
than other kinds, although at the close of last week prices de- 
clined materially, but have since recovered. Western Extras of 
low grade are not in good repute, owing to the fear of their 
souring, much of that now arriving proving to be unsound. At 
the clore there was more steadiness. The decline for the week 
bas been 10@15c. ® bbl., in pert recovered atthe close. Oana- 
dian Flour has fluctuated slightly and has sold readily, especially 
the better grades. Southern Flour has been in good request, 
more particularly the medium grades. These have been taken 
freely for South America and the West Indies, and most grades 
are firm atthe clese. The sales of the week are 132,176 bbis., 
and the receipts )34,540 bbls. Rye Flour has been in fair de- 
mand, but with free supplies is lower, Corn Meal has sold 
readily, and common grades are better and more plenty, 
Freicuts.—The business the past week has been very large, 
but not equal to the supply of tunnage, and the rates, after reach- 
ing 12@12%c. for Wheat to Liverpool, have fallen to 10% @1Ic., 
and are heavy at the close. To Liverpool we quote Flour, 2/43 
@5/6 ; Wheat, 103s@11d. ; Corn, 9% @9%4. ; and Heavy Goods 
25/@30/. To London: Flour, 3/@3/3; Wheat, 11@11\d.; and 
Heavy Goods, 30/@37/6. To direct ports a fair business has been 
done at 12@13d, per 60%s , and to Cork and a market, 13d, per 
60 te, 

Hors—Continue in limited request, the inquiry being confined 
mainly to the wants of the local trade, but with small receipts 
and a decreasing stock, prices are well maintained ; sales o¢ 








1860 at 7@9c. for Good to Prime. 


Lara—Are in light supply, and, with limited receipts and a 
feir demand, the market is firm ; sales of 1,000,000 Eastern, part 
to arrive, at $1 12% @$1 15, 3 months. 

Limz—Has been in good request, and the market is firm ; 
sales of 3,000 bbis, Common Kockland at 70c., and 1,000 do. 
Lump at $1, cash. 


Paovistons.— Only a limited demand for Pork since this day 
week, and to effect sales freely a further decline has been yielded, 
but the inquiry has proved light and quite unsatisfactory. At 
Tuesday’s market rather a better tone was noticeable. Prime 
Mess has been quite neglected by shippers, and our quotations 
are somewhat nominal at the close. The Government have taken 
some 7,000 bbis. at $12 45@$12 75 in the usual order, but the 
supply is still large. In Tierce Mess nothing of moment has been 
done—the unfavorable news from Europe and firmness of holders 
have checked all inquiry. 


Cut Meats have been offered largely, and have again declined. 


_At the reduction they have been in brisk demand for export and 


the trade, and close steady at our quotations. 

Bacon has ruled very quiet ; prices are lower and are nominal ; 
the stock of regular is now very limited. 

Lard has been in fair demand for the home trade and the West 
Indies, Commen and medium qualities are lower, but prime is 
less plenty, is firm, and in fair demand. 

§ New Butter has been in good demand for export and the trade, 
the anmithatanding the free receipts is ‘better and in request at 


Cheese has been ix better demand, shipping 
have improved and are not plenty—clociay new. Soir 





Smotorate extent ; sales.of 4,500 bbls, closing at 29083), 
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#60 bales New at 14@18c., as to quality ; and 250 do, gtowth of |" 
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‘Woor.—Native Fleece has 
sales of 150,000 Ibs. one- 
ony at 43@48¢.; and 


fair rates ; 
ed erin a Boe 
‘Choice * is 


within our range. 


Foreign 
of 50 bis. Cape, 70 do. Rio Grande, 150 do, Mestiaa, and 200 do. 


fine black Spanish, on private terms. 
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Maracaibo ....— 21 a— 28% Cuba, ®gal....— — 
St. Dom’o, cash.— 18%a— 19% ‘Cuba (in bond)— 68 
(Koprer) — Dury : HOPS—Dvrr: 


eet ewes 


‘tterr * 


1 
Sheath’g, new, (suits) HORNS—Dorr; 1 
9436560. —2 «e— val 
-..— 20 a—23 Ox, B. A. &R. 
Sheath’g, yellow— — a—24 | G.& 
Pig, Chile...... _-— a—— | 
Bolts. 
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& 


Bht’s bn. % Byd— — o—— |Manilla........ 
Shirt’gs, bld....— — a—-— | 
» & Ldo—— a—-— Gu 
Shet’gs br. 4~4..— 12Ka— 15 
Shet’gs br. 5-5..— —  a— — 
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atemala ..... 
IRON—Bars, $15 ; 
| Boiler Plate, Band 


peese® 
geeses | 


j 
it 


" bL44..—— a—— | Slit, $20; Pig, $6, tan; 
" bi54..—— a—— Sheet, 2c. @ B. 

Calicoes, blue...— nom ‘Pig, English and 

ge fancy..— 10 a— 15 a ,~ = 50 _ 06 
r. Drills....... — 12%a— 15 _ Bar, Am. ro _-— = 
Kent, Jeans....—— a—— ‘Bar, Eng. refi’d62 50 «67 50 
aS —— a—— Bar, Eng.com..52 50 «57 50 
we +. oo nom, a . 1 e—16 

‘ot. Os.So, No, 1 nom, qual, ee 

0Os.So. No. 2 nom, Sheet,En.& Am.— 3%e— 5 
Cot. Batts...... nom, LEAD—Dorr: Pig, $1 50 ® 100 
Cot. Yn. 5a129B nom, ts. ; Pipe and Bheet, as 
oe ee Lys . nom, owe 100 bs. , 

‘ot. Yn. up nom, Galena......5. == 6—- — 
DRUGS AND DYES— Spanish........ 675 « 6 87% 
Alchohol $ gal..— $0 a— 56 (Bar.........-.+ —— &—- Th 
Aloes ®B...... a a— 16 Sheet and Pipe.—— e— 8 
Aloes Socotrina.— 30 a—45 ‘LEATHER—(Sole)—Durzs 20 
BOM. nn0snccnne —— @— 2%) ct. adval 
Ant’y, reg.cash— 14 a—15 Oak (S) Lt. @B— 26 a— 28 
Argols, refined..— 29 a— 33 (Oak, middle....— 27 @— 29 
Arsenic, powr..— 3%a—— Oak, heavy — a— 27 
Assefatida...... — 30 a—40 Oak, dry hide..—— «@— — 
Balsam Capiva — 40 a— 50 Oak, Ohio...... — 2% a— 27 
Balsam Tolu....— 65 a@— 70 Oak, Sou. Light—— «— — 
Balsam Peru..—1 25 @1 30 Oak, all weighte— 32 a— 33 
Berries Pers....— 10 a— 12 ‘Hemlock, light.— 19}e— 21% 
Berries Turk....— — a—-— Hemlock, ..— 2036a— 23% 
Bi-Carb, Soda...— 4%a— — Hemlock, heavy— 21%a— 28 
Borax, refined..— 153sa— 16 |Hemlock,dam,.— 11 a— 18 
Brimstone rl....— 3%a—— |LIME—Durr: 10 @ ct. ad val 
Brimstone flor..— 4}a—— Rockland com..— 70 a—- — 
Brimstone @tun— — 24000 Lump......... 100 «—— 
Camphor cr ® B— 52%a-— 55 LUMBER—Dury: 20 B of 
Camphor ref....— — a— 75 ad val. Product of N. Amer, 
Cantharides....— 95 a1 00 Colonies yars, Wholesak 
Car. Ammonia..— 15 a— 16 Prices. 

BS..... 200 a—— (Timber, W.P.® 
Castor Oil in bis -17 7 «20 0 


} cub, ft....... 
Be 147%a 150 Timber, oak Bc.f— 35 ae— 40 

Castor Oil, E. I—1 473a 1 50 Timber, Geo. YP. 

Chamomile, Fl..— 30 a— 35 (by car) Po.ft— 40 a— 50 

Chiorate Pota...— 30 a— 37% Yard Selling Prices, 

Cochineal Hs...— 85 a— 95 Eastern Spruce 


Copperas Am...— — @125 | &Pinebyc’go13 00 «15 00 
Crem Tar @ B..— 36 a— 36% Shingles, _-— ~-—— 
Cubebs E.1..... — 4@ a— 42% Do.Shaved, Pbdl. 
Sewectted — 7 a— Th\| (36 M.).......2 7 #2300 
Epsom Salts....—— a— 2% Do. Sawed @M. 100 «1 50 
Reon # —— a—2 (Do. Ced. 2ft. ist 
@m Arabic sorts— — a— 18 qu. @M...... 28 00 «35 00 
Gm Arabic pk’d— 17 a— 31 


Gum Benzoin...— — 


Gum Myrh,E,.1— 10 a— 25 Staves, W.Opi 00 all5 00 
Gum Myrh, Ty..— 25 a— 32 0) .40 00 295 00 
Gum Trag, st...— 14 a— 37 " WObbl..25 00 «70 00 
Gum Trag, fl....— 70 e— 80 ([Heading, WO...758 00 a— — 
Hyd. Pota. En MOLASSES—Durr: 24 ® ct. ad 
pecacuana janha. br 300 2225 (NOrk Pgal.— 41 46 
I r. a -Orleans, _ «— 
_ ees 200 a2 50 \Porto Rico...... —32 a— 39 
Lac Dye........ —15 a— 60 (Cuba Muscov...— 25 a— 34 
Licorice Paste...— 17 a— 31 Trinidad, Cuba.—— a— — 
Madder Dutch..— 12 a— 123% Card, etc. sweet.— ©1 a— 24 
Madder Fr. —— @— 11% NAILS—Dorr: Cut 1, Wrought 
|_ 2, Horse Shoe 3c. ® B. 
_ eae — 30 a— 37% Cut. 4da6d @B.— 3a— — 
Manna large sseseesee 4X%0a— — 
flake......... — 55 a— 65 |NAVAL STORES—Dorr: Spts. 
Nutg’lis bl. Alep— 25 a— 26 Turpentine, 10c. ®@ gal. Other 
Onl Boresanet. 300 a 3 50 kinds, 20 ® ct. ad val 
Oil Cassia...... 3 37a 350 (Turpentine,SftN 
Oil Lemon...... 225 4275 | Coty, ®280R.—— «—— 
Oil Peppermint. 2 12a 300 (Turp. Wil —-— @«— 
Oil Orange...... 1 @ 1 87% Tar, do. @ bbI™10 50 all 50 
Opium Turkey.. 5 00 a5 10 Mc cevve epee 75 «— — 
Oxalic Acid %@ B— 21 a— 22 (Rosin, com. old. 7 «775 
osphorus..... — 90 a—— (Do, wh. 8280 B12 als 00 
Pruss. Potash... 25 @— 26 ‘SpiritsTurp.... 150 «— — 
Quicksilver.....— 45 a— 50 OILS—Dourr: Palm 10 ; Olive I0; 
huherh Chi .— 78 a—- R0 Linseed, 8 » (fo a fisher- 
eratus cash..— — a— 6 ies), and 


hale or other Fish, 
(fereign,) 20 ® ct. ad val. 
\Olive,12b.b.&bx 3 50 « 3 70 
Olive, no, Baal. 125 «127% 


Sal Ammoniac..— 9 
Sal Soda........1 56 a1 63 
Sarsa’rilla Hon.— 26 


P lb..... —— «a 8 
Senna, FE. 1.....— 7 a— ll Linseed, em, ®g.— 80 e— en 
Senna, Alex....— 15 a— 18 |Linseed, Eng...— — a—— 
Shellac......... — 60 a—65 |Whale......... — 46%2— 48 





Soda Ash 80®ct— 2hea— 2% 
Sugar Lead W..— 12 a—. 12 
Sulph. Quin.... 2 57%: 20 
Tartaric Acid...— 55 «—- 5j 
Verd 

Vitriol Blue....— 9 a— 

FEATHERS——Dory : 30 ® ct. Kerosene lrg..— 30 


" Ref. Spring— 55 a— 57 
Sperm, crude... 130 «1 33 
" Bleached.... 160 « 1 68 


ene, a— 32% 
| omen Ng b...— 40 a— 42 |PetroleumCrude— 9 o— 11 
dd ces _-— ~~ — " Ref’d— a— 25 
FISH—Docrr: Mackerel, $2 OIL-CAK : 
Herrings, $1 ; Salmon, val manne HP'S sh a 


or Dried, in smaller packages,| Cheese 4c tb. ; Beef and 
50c. 00 . Product of] Pork Ic.; — Bacon, and 
British N. A. Colonies, rexg. Lard, 2c, @ Bb 
Cod Powt. 375 a4 1234 Beef, Ms.ep.@bi.12 00 «13 62 
Scale...... 2 @2 12% " “ City...—— @— — 
Pickled Cod.... 300 a3 123g; “ Mess.extral4 25 4]4 87 
kerel, No.1. 8 50 a 8 75 " Prime,Ctry 4 50 « 5 50 
—— _ —- S — 4 ~ Prime,City 525 « § 75 
. No. 2, M. a 5 " Ms. 
Mack. No.3,M.1. 6 00 a— — Porta 95. cia se 
5 a 


Pork, Ms.@ bbl. 12 25 412 31 
" Prime .... 9 6245 9 81K 

" Mess..12 25 #13 00 

" clear..13 50 «14 00 


Salm’n, Pic.Nor.13 00 414 00 \] 
Sal. Pic. ®toe...18 00 41900 | * 


Shad, Ct., No.1, Lard,OPinb.@B— 7TXa— 8 
& hf. bi a sae _— «e— ams, Plkiot ee- 5% 
Shad, Ct.,No.2.— — g— — Shoulders, Pkld— 4%e— 4% 
Hams in 


Herring, Pick’d. 225 a 350 |Beecf 
Herr'g, Sc. @bx.— 20 a— 23 





. pickle, ® bb1.16 00 «17 60 
6, No. 1.— 12 a— 14 ‘Beef,Smokd,@B— 8 e— 9 
ym eg 15 ® ct. ad val.'Butter, Oran.co.— 90 @— 22 
—_—— @e— " St. fairto pr— 18 «— 19 
FLOUR AND MEAL—Dorr:| "Ohio..... “ 10 a— 17% 
ate 5 pe ee Wine pata’ — 7 a 9 
pecebe bvece « ,ICE—Dory : -» Paddy 
Superfine. No.2. 275 4400 | 50c.@lob” ee? 
State Superfine. 425 «440 /Ord.to fr.Bowt. 675 «7 00 
State, ex. br.... 455 @465 |Good to prime.. 7 126 
West, mx’d, de. 4.30 a 440 |SALT—Dorr: Sacks 180, ® 100 
Mich. & In. st.do 4 35 a 4 45 ®., Bulk 12c. ® 100 B 
Ohio Superfine. 440 @ 445 (Turk’s Is, Pbou.— 28 «— 28 
Ohio ex, bds.... 5 05 a & 20 L’pool,Gr.Psack 105 « 110 
Genesee, do..... 500 4625 “ Marshalls. 160 « 1 72% 
Canada, Sup.... 425 a 4 35 “ " Ashton’s 190 « 2 00 
Canada, ex..... 455 2490 |SEEDS—Durr: Linseed 16c. ; 
Brand ..» 580 @675 | Hemp and Rape, 10c. ® bush, 
Georgetown .... 530 a 6 50 of 52%. Others, razz. 
Petersburg City — a—— |Clover, PD....— 6ye—- 7 
Rich, County...— — «— — Timothy, @ bu. 150 «@ 2 00 
Alexandria..... 525 4650 |Flax,Am.rough 220 a 240 
Balt. Howard st. 5 25 a 6 50 SHOT—Dory : lige, rx. - 
Rye Flour...... 3 @40(5 |Dr’p&Beck(c)@b— — e— 8 
Corn Meal...... 2 @290 |Buck comp, (do)— — ¢— 8% 
"B 3158 4320 |SOAP—Durr: PB ot. ad val 
int | nna aE a York, @B— & a— 6 
'—Dury : . 3|Castile.. ..... _ 
Almonds, 4@65c., shell a ay 
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not lied ; other Nuts, 2c.;| P: , Bars, and Plates, $1 
Grapes 20, Fruits in = ai a ae 
Syrup, and Brandy, 30 ? iSPICKS Dorey 940 D. 
Rais. Sn. & ck— — «4 Cassia in mts@B— 34 rod 
Rais. beh. & 3 12%¢ 3 35 |Gingor, Race...— 16 a— 16% 
Cur’nts Zte. s*s- 2 - anes 65 a— S76 
sap thee ted a— = 
Alm. Mr. st. sh.— — «—— [P oh § yen ad 
s....—— @— |Pimen 
" Sic. ss..... — see » Ist | - mlil ye 14% 
— a— G 
gL oT aco 
on M os 
10 ® ct. ad val; un-!Porto Rico. — as 8% 
a4 5, \Ha — 9ie— 10 
paver,peht.@B 125 6150 |Havana,B, & ¥.— Tha— 8% 
North, Ppee.— — e—— |Manilla.......— — ee 7 
\ Southern. ...— — @— — [10el...scccccec — a WK 
Western... @125 (|Crushed .......— — «— 10% 
Otter, North, pr. 4 06 a42% . -. Sababendly --_—— . 
Southern “s—— [Yellow ........— a 
Red Fox, North. 1 50 175 [White — 
rw Sea a rs —Durr: ie 
Detroit. .... —% 410 BB— bis— 9 _ 
7 Northern..2 50 « 3 00 : DS a BB 
estern.. 225 24250 | seeem 53 «lis 
Sartin, North... § 00 410 00 -— 70 413 
Tio are ae 2 $0 
Deer, ‘Torta ade ane -- 98 es 9e 4 o- 8 
GRAIN Py : 10@20e. boteed 30 — 8 
Wheat,w.G.@bu 1 20 «123 !Ankol......., 35 «— 56 
© "C.newli8 «1% » o— 55 
® Ohio. 2122 $ 
© Mich. wh a12 ; panel 
4102 val. 
a1 a— 29% 
ha 4 a 
a 8 
2 -6 semen 
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OUR BRITISH FRIENDS ON 
OF OUB‘REBELL! 


BY’ HORACE GREEI 
. 


Whorverk fails to read) in thes: 
the leading organs of British thou 
misses a rare fund of rational enjo 
faction. . These organs have been 
positive, so contemptuous of disse: 
tions and variations of the averm: 
is irrevocably gone”—“ The North 
South”—"The intelligent Feder: 
Union can’t be restored,” etc., etc. 
the recent tidings from this side o/ 
an affront to their sagacity, and di: 
palpable discomfort. For a tim 
{ against a tide of adverse fortu: 

equanimity,explaining away MillS 
Roanoke, Forts Henry, Donelson. 
No. 10, ete:, with decided ingent 
resolution. The news all came th 
ehannels—it was doctored by t 
which controlled the Telegraph an 
with a rod of iron—our victories v 
and half trifles—Beauregard an 
about to assume the offensive and 
them—at all events, the Southe 
would soon be here, and the Nort 
then desist from active operations, | 
outskirts of the Confederacy siill : 
ion of Mr. Jefferson Davis. 

But the fall of New Orleans—\ 
putably reported to them by th 
whereof the reverberation has cc 
has manifestly changed the spir 
It is impossible to deny the fact, s 
‘we had thus far sent them had re 

| through Secession channels. No 
tended that this was a trivial c 

) Great Britain had herself attemp 
y of that very city when it was f 
exposed, and less important thar 
signally failed. It is no sea-boa: 
very heart and focus of the Cott 
For once, they are confronted by 
which they cannot deny nor beli 
how they dispose of it. 

The Saturday Review (half-ws 
of the ablest and has been among 
most constant of our detractors. 
—Mr. Beresford Hope, late M.P.- 
ular lecturer in behalf of Sece 
Bays : 

“ The capture of New Orleans is scarcely 
prospects of the Confederates ag their failu 
Yesistance. After a year of preparation, th 
to inflict any considerable loss on the gut 
past their forts. It may probably have bee 
mo defense of the city itself, but the boast t 
of the army in the interier will be a positiy 
fallacious and conventional,” etc. , etc, 

The Press (ultra Tory) has als 
the Confederates up to this time. 


“The surrender of New Orleans wil! 
throughout Europe a belief that we are now 
of the American war. It would be idle to b 
of a Southern Confederacy while the great | 
‘West remains in the hands of the North. ©. 
jeally, New Orleans is a great prize. , 

* Burope will be influenced by these cc 
Southern cause will begin to appear critica 
public mind. We are, therefore, not surpr 
with which the news of the last mail was r 
but we cannot detect in the intelligence tha 
any indications of an approach to the r 

on.” 


The_ London Review (professe 
always a partisan of Secession) s 


anf tXiraérinne' pete dg- utk-tavo Nast 
cesses, * * * * If Gen. McClellan su 
line of intrenchments which has been drav 
tory at the end of which Fortress Monro< 
washed on the north by the York River, a 
James River, or in turning these lines by 
ports, or by defeating in some way the Co: 
quarter under Jefferson Davis, he will s: 
most severe if not a fatal blow upon t 
“buch af event should take place, itis some 
cover to what point or in what direction t 
retreat with any advantage or withany saf: 


Fhe Examiner (Liberal, and on 
all the London weeklies) says : 


Oe “ The surrenfer of New Orleans is an eve 

; than any that has occurred during the recer 
can war. Of the fidelity of its citizens to | 
e there is no room fordonbt. * * * 

** The fall of New Orleans has, if we are n 
uicken other movements besides those of 
overrment, it is believed, has for some t 

‘s preparing a project of interp¢sition to be m 
? pean Powers jointly ; the basis of which | 
, armistice for six months, in order that time: 


ee adjustment of final terms for peaceable sep: 


and South. It was not intended that any 
taken in the matter before the middle of Jun 
lomacy had calculated that the resources of 
Seen sufficiently wasted to bring them to an 
It is clear, however, that should the Confede 
soon, or should it appear likely to do so, th 
ness of yx would be at an end, 1 
Orleans, if followed by the loss of a battle t 
render it impossible for the Government 
apy toleration to hints or suggestions of 
After what has just occurred in Mexico, 
Spain can be supposed to be tn any part: 
And what does it signify whether the King 
of the Belgians, er the King of Italy has 
—~ ary | in the French project? The n 
made by M. de Thouvenel of the menacing 
troops in Mexico, whence the promise of t! 
certainly be awkward among other consid 
ment to treat for peace between the State: 
eoln, were he so disposed, dares not ventu 
face of victory ; and if he dared, it would n 
months of disaster and disappointment to 
the Federalists in their late successes, or | 
» their ultimate fortune.” 


This last extract—concurring 
has appeared in other well-info 
proves that the danger of Frencl 
our struggle on the side of Disur 
imminent, and that only unexpe 
vietory on the partof the Union fo 
it... European industry languis 
Cotton—Secession emissaries pro 
attainable through peace based o: 
poleon III. sits uneasily on his thr 
of Revolution rumbles audibly | 
workmen look to the Governm 
bread, and will not famish qui 
interposition spun in the teeming 
Slidell have been listened to a 
visions of reacquiring Louisia 
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